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OBEYING THE CALL. 


CHAPTER I. 


TREADING ON NEW GROUND. 


it was the first Sabbath that our girls had | 
spent at home since the revelation of Chau- 
tauqua. It seemed lovely to them. “The world 
looks as though it was made over new in the night,” 
EKurie had said, as she threw open her blinds, and 
drew in whiffs of the sweet, soft air. And the 
church, whither these girls had so often betaken 
themselves on summer mornings, just like this one 
—how could two or three weeks have changed 
it? They could not feel that it was the same © 
building. — 
Hitherto it had been to them simply the First 
Church: grander, by several degrees, than any other 
church in the city, having the finest choir, and the 


‘ last Sabbath of August was a lovely day; 
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finest organ, and the most elegant carpets, and 


making the grandest floral display of all the 
temples, as became the First Church, of course; 
but to-day, this glowing, glorious August day, it 
was something infinitely above and beyond all this; 
it was the visible temple of the invisible God, their 
Saviour, and they were going up to worship—ay, 
really and truly to worship. They, in their different 
ways, according to their very different natures, felt 


this, and were thrilled with it as their feet trod the 


aisles. People can feel a great many things, and 
not show them to the casual observer. Sitting in 
their respective pews, they looked in no sense dif- 
ferent from the way they had looked on a hundred 
different Sabbaths before this. 

Ruth Erskine, in the corner of her father’s pew, 
attired, as she had often been before, in the most 
delicate and exquisite of summer silks, with exactly 
the right shade of necktie, gloves, and sash, to set 
off the beauty of the dress, with the soft and deli- 
cate laces about her white throat, for which she was 
especially noted, looked not one whit different from 
the lady who sat there three weeks before. You 
wouldn’t have known that her heart was singing 
for joy. 

Flossy Shipley, aglow with elegance, as she 
always was, looked the same airy butterfly that 
had flitted in and out of that church on many a 
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summer day before; and Marion, in her corner in 
the gallery, was simply the grave, somewhat weary- 
looking school-teacher at one of the wards—“ a, 
girl with infidel tendencies,” that is all the great 
congregation knew about her; in fact, compara- 
tively few of them knew even that. 

Eurie Mitchell was the doctor's eldest daughter, 
and had in no sense improved as to her toilet-—“ a 
thing which could hardly be expected, since she had 
thrown away so much money on a wild scheme of 
living in the woods;” that was what some of the 
congregation thought about her. 

Dr. Dennis saw all these girls, and looked gloomy 
over them ; he was in the mood to need sympathetic 
hearers, to long to be in accord with his audience, 
and feel that they could sympathize with him in 
his reach after a higher type of religion. What 
could these four girls know about a higher type, 
when they had no religion at all, and had been 
spending two lawless weeks in looking at the sub- 
ject, till their hearts were either attuned to ridicule 
or disgusted, according to their several tempera- 
ments? That was what the faces of our four girls 
said to him, Yet how they listened to his sermon! 

“JT shall be satisfied when I awake with thy 
likeness.” These were the words on which he 
spoke; and the burden of his thought was that 
satisfaction was not to be sought for here; nothing 
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less than the absolute Aikeness should give absolute 
satisfaction; and this likeness was to be for ever 
eagerly, earnestly, constantly sought for, striven 
after, until some day would come that blessed 
awakening, and the picture would be found to be 
complete ! 

Was it the best sermon that had ever been 
preached? Was it the only spiritual sermon that 
the First Church people had ever heard, or was it 


that the four girls had been to Chautauqua, and 


there learned how to listen? Their cheeks glowed, 
and their eyes dilated over the wonderful thoughts 
that the subject presented the endless possibility 
for climbing! 

The sermon over, the hymn sung, and amid the 
pealing of the organ, as it played the worshippers 
down the aisles, our four girls met. They knew 
each other’s determination. The next thing to do 
was to go to Sunday-school. But I suppose you 
have no idea how strangely they felt. Dr. Dennis 
passed them; he said “good morning,” not gladly, 
not even graciously; he dreaded those girls, and 
their undoubted influence. They looked at him 
curiously as he passed, and Eurie said— 

“Doesn't it make your heart beat to think of 
going to him in his study, and having a private 
talk 2?” | 

“Dear me!” said Flossy, “I never shall think 
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of such a thing. I couldn’t do it any more than 


I could fly.” 

“There are harder things than that to do, I sus- 
pect ; and it will come to a visit to his study if we 
are to unite with the church: don’t you know that 
that is what he always asks of those ?” 

And then these girls looked absolutely blank, for 
to two of them the thought of that duty had never 
occurred before; they did not understand it well 
enough to know that it was a privilege. 

“ Well,” said Eurie, rallying first, of course, “are 
we to stand here gazing around us all day? Hark! 
the Sabbath-school people are singing.” 

“Dear me!” said Flossy; “then it is commenced ; 
I hate to go in when it is commenced. How very 
unfortunate this is! I am going up now; it won't 
be any easier next Sunday, and I want to begin.” 

“ There !” said Eurie, “ that is just what I needed 
to shame me into common-sense. “What a company 
of idiots we are! Marion, what would you think 
of a day-scholar who would stand shivering outside 
your doors for this length of time? Now come on, 
all of you ;” and she led the way upstairs. 

The superintendent came presently, and said— 

“Good morning, young ladies ; so you have come 
in to visit our school? Glad to see you; it is a 
pleasant place, I think you will find.” 

“ That is extremely doubtful,” Eurie said, in an 
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undertone, as he passed on. How the children did 
stare ! | | 

“That Morris class is vacant again to-day,” the 
superintendent was saying; “I don’t know what 
we are to do with that class; no one is willing to 
undertake it.” — 

The pastor looked toward his own large class 
waiting for him, and said, with a weary sigh— 

“T believe I shall have to give up my class to 
some one and take that. I don’t want to; it is a 
class which requires more nervous energy than I 
have at command at this hour of the day. But 
what is to be done with them to-day?” 

“Would it do to ask one of the young ladies on 


_ the visitors’ seat ?” 


And then the eyes of the two men turned toward 
the girls. The superintendent came toward them. 

“We are short of teachers to-day; would one of 
you be willing to sit with that class at your right, 
and try to interest them a little? They are a sad 
set; very little can be done with them, but we have 
to try.” 3 | 

I shall have to confess that both Ruth and 
Marion were appalled. The one shrank as much 
as the other. If it had been a class in mathematics 
or philosophy Marion would have been confident of 
her powers; but she felt so very ignorant of the 
Bible. She had come in, hoping and expecting a 
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chance to slip into a grand Bible class, where she 
might learn some of the inner truths of that glo- 
rious lesson that she had been trying to study. 
But to teach it! This seemed impossible. As for 
Ruth, no thought of such an experience had as yet 
come to her. They, therefore, maintained a dis- 
mayed silence. Eurie was frank. | 

“T can’t teach,” she said; “I don’t understand it 
myself. I shouldn’t have the least idea what to 
say to any one about the Bible lesson.” And then 
they all turned and stared in a maze of surprise 
and perplexity at little fair-haired Flossy. 


“TI would like to try,” she said simply; “I have 


thought about the lesson all the week; I am not 
sure that I can teach anything, but I should like to 
talk the story over with them if they will let me.” 
There was nothing for it but to lead this exqui- 
site bit of flesh and blood, in her dainty summer 
toilet, before that rough and rollicking class of boys, 
old enough, some of them, to be called young men, 
but without an idea as to the manner of conduct 
that should honour that name. It would be hard 


to tell which was the most amazed and embarrassed, © 


the superintendent or the girls whom Flossy left 
looking after her. They were quite sobered now; 
they did not want Flossy to come to grief. A 
tender feeling that was new and sweet had sprung 
up in the heart of each of them toward her, 
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Eurie then hailed the passing superintendent : 

“Mr. Stuart, isn’t there a Bible class that we can 
goin? We didn’t come to look on. We want to 
study the lesson.” | 

“Oh, why, yes, certainly,” Mr. Stuart said, 
stammering and looking unutterable astonishment. 
“Where would they like to go? There were two 
vacant seats in Mr. Pembrook’s class, and one in 
Judge Elmore’s,” 

Ruth instantly chose [Judge Elmore’s, and left 
Marion and Eurie to make their way to the vacant 
- places in Mr. Pembrook’s class, 

The young ladies of the class moved along and 
made room for the new comers, and the teacher 
carefully told them;what chapter and verse were 
being studied. They found their places, and Mr. 
Pembrook searched laboriously for his. He had 
lost the spot on his lesson leaf where he had read 
the last question, and he was all at sea. 

“Let me see,” he said, “ where were we 2” 

None of them seemed to know; at least they 
gave him no information. One of them tried to 
button a glove that was too small for her; one 
yawned. behind her Bible, and the most utter indif- 
ference in regard to the lesson or the school seemed 
to prevail. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pembrook, “here is where we 
were; I was just reading the thirtieth verse: ‘As 
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he spake these words many believed on him? Who 
spake them ?” 

“ Jesus,” one answered, seeietas the word with a 
yawn. 

“What did Jesus say next ?” 

The next young lady thus appealed to hurriedly 
looked up the place in her Bible and read: | 

“«Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed 
on him, if ye continue in my, word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed.’ ” 

“Well,” said Mr. Pembrook, after a thoughtful 
pause, “there doesn’t seem to be anything to say on . 
that verse; it is all there. Will you read the next 
verse ?” 

Now, the “you” whom he timidly addressed was 
our Marion. She doesn’t understand even now 
why her heart should have throbbed so strangely ; 
and her voice trembled as she read aloud the simple 
words : 

“And ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ ” 

“Free from what?” she asked abruptly. 

The class stared. 

“Why, my dear young lady, I suppose it means 
free from sin. The Lord Jesus Christ was speaking 
to His people, you know—to Christian people.” 

“ Are Christian people free from sin ?” 

There was no note of cavil in Marion’s voice. 
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Her eyes were anxious and serious, and she waited, 
as one waits in honest perplexity, to have a puzzle 
solved. But she was known as one who held dan- 
gerous, even infidel notions, and Mr. Pembrook, 
bewildered as to how to answer her, seemed to feel 
that probably a rebuke was what she needed. 

“Tt is not for us to find fault with the words of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, my dear young lady. He 
spoke them, and they must mean what they say. 
We are to accept them in all sincerity and humility, 
remembering that what we know not now we shall 
know hereafter. That is the Christian way to do.” 

And then he cleared his throat and asked the 
next young lady to read the next verse. 

Two bright spots glowed on Marion’s cheeks. 
She bent her head low over her Bible, and it was 


with difficulty that she kept a rush of tears from 


filling her eyes. Had she seemed to cavil at the | 
words of her Lord when she simply longed with all 
her soul to understand? Dzd the promise mean— 
You shall be free from sin? Had she a right to 
look forward to and hope for the time when sin 
should have no more dominion? Then that other 
sentence: “Continue in my work.” What did it 
mean? Could one who was searching it eagerly 
and prayerfully, and trying to abide by its dires- 
tions, be said to be continuing in it? 3 

There were a dozen questions that she longed to 
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ask, She had sought the Sabbath-school this morn- 
ing in search of help. She felt blind and lame, 
unable to take a step in any direction lest in her 
ignorance she should err, as already she had. Some- 
thing in her way of speaking of these things must 
be radically wrong. She had misled this good man. 
It was no use to ask him questions. 

She came away from the school in a most uncom- 
fortable frame of mind. That to which she had — 
looked forward all the week had proved a disap- 
pointment and a failure. She was almost inclined 
to say that she would have no more to do with 
Sunday-schools. 

“Imagine my. going to a philosophy class, know- 
ing no more about the lesson than that old man did 
to-day !” she said to Hurie, as they walked down to 
the corner of Elm Street together. | 

“T know,” said Eurie, speaking with unusual — 
thoughtfulness ; “but suppose you were dull in the 
class, if it were known after all that you could 
make the most brilliant philosophical experiments 
you would probably be listened to with respect.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Marion, bewildered, 

“Why, I mean that Deacon Pembrook can per- 
form the experiments successfully. In other words, 
to come down to your comprehension, he succeeds 
in living so pure and careful a Christian life that he 
has the respect and confidence of everybody. What 
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if he can’t preach? He can practise. However, I 
am willing to admit that the dear old man would 
be more edifying if he would study his lesson a 
little. Wasn't it funny to think of calling that 
‘teaching ?’” And then this volatile young lady 
laughed. But her moralising had done Marion 
good. 

She said good morning more cheerily, and went 
on her way thinking over the many things that she 
had heard in honour of Deacon Pembrook; so that 
by the time she had reached her boarding-house, 
although his teaching would certainly make a very 
poor show, yet his sweet Christian life had come up 
to plead for him, and Marion was forced to feel that 
the truth had “made him free.” 


CHAPTER II, 


FLOSSY “ BEGINS.” 


school was different. She went over to the 

class of boys, who were almost young men, 
with trepidation indeed, and yet with an assured 
sort of feeling that they would be quiet. Just how 
she was going to accomplish this she was not 
certain. She had studied the words of the lesson — 
most carefully and prayerfully; indeed, they had 
been more in her mind all the week than had any- 
thing else. At the same time, she by no means 
understood how to teach those words and thoughts 
to the style of young men who were now before 
her. 

They stared at her a little as she took her seat, 
then they nudged each other, and giggled, and 
looked down at their dusty boots, guiltless of any 
attempt at being black, and shuffled them in a way 
to make a disagreeable noise. 
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They knew Flossy—that is, they knew what 
street she lived on, and how the outside of her 
father’s house looked, and what her standing in 
society was; they knew nothing of her in the 
capacity of a Sunday-school teacher ; and, truth to 
tell, they did not believe she could teach. She 
was a, doll set up before them for them to admire 
and pretend to listen to; they did not intend to do 
it; she had nothing in common with them; they 
had a right to make her uncomfortable if they 
could, and they were sure that they could. This 
was the mood in which she found them. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, brightly ; and they 


glanced at each other, and shuffled their feet 


louder, and some of them chuckled louder, while 
one of them said: 

“It’s rather late in the morning, aint it?” 

This passed for a joke, and they laughed aloud. 
At this point Flossy caught Dr. Dennis’ distressed 
face turned that way, It was not reassuring; he 
evidently expected disastrous times in that corner. 
Fiossy ignored the discourteous treatment of her 
“ good-morning,” and opened her Bible. 

“Do you know,” she said, with a soft little 
laugh, “that I haven’t the least idea how to teach 
a Sunday-school lesson? I never did such a thing 
in my life; so you mustn't expect wisdom from 
me, The very most I can do is to talk the matter 
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over with you, and ask you what you think about 
it.” 

Wiiarodiiol they looked at each other again and 
laughed; but this time it was a puzzled sort of 
laugh. They did not know what answer to make 
to Flossy, 

“ Have you Bibles?” she asked them. 

“No.” 

“Well, here are Lesson Leaves. “These are pieces 
- of the Bible, I suppose. Are they nice? I don’t 
know anything about them. I have never been in 
Sunday-school, you see; not since I was a little 
girl, Then I read what Christ said to the people. 
I would like to see Jerusalem, where Jesus was. 
Would you not ?” 

“Td enough sight rather go to California,” said 
Rich, Johnson. 

“California,” Flossy said, brightly. *%Oh, I’ve 
been there.” And she gave an eager desexiption of 
the great trees that we have heard about. 

Then Flossy took up her Bible. 

‘The next best thing to going to places, and 
actually seeing people, is to read about them, and 
find out what the people said and did. I like these 
werses especially. Look at this verse. I have been 
all the week over it, and I don’t see but £ shall 
have to stay over it all my life. ‘Then said Jesus, 


if ye continue in wy word, then are ye my disciples 
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indeed. Just think how far that reaches! All 
through the words of Jesus. So many of them, so 
many things to do, and so many not to do; and 
then not only to begin to follow them, but to 
continue; day after day getting a little further, 
and knowing a little more. After all, it’s very 
fascinating work, isn’t it? If it zs hard, like 
climbing a mountain, one gets nearer the top all 
the while; and when you do really reach the top 
how splendid it is! Or, doing a hard piece of 
work, it’s so nice to get nearer and nearer to the 
end of it, and feel that you have done it.” 

One of the boys yawned. One of them looked 
sarcastic. This was Rich. 

“Do you suppose there ever was ere like 
that ?” he asked, and the most ay incredulity 
was in his voice. 

“ Like what ?” 

“Why, that followed out that kind of talk. I 


know enough about the Bible to know they are 


mighty scarce I'd go to Jerusalem on foot to see 
a real one. Where's the folks, I’d like to know, 
that live up to half of the things it says in the 
Bible ? 

“As for being able to do it,” she said quickly, 
“TI don’t feel sure that we have anything to 
do with that, until we have convinced ourselves 
that we have been just as good as we possibly 
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could. Honestly, now, do you think you have 
been ?” 

“No,” said Rich., promptly; “of course not. 
And, what is more, I never pretended that I was.” 

“Well, I know I haven't been; I am perfectly 
certain that in a hundred ways I could have done 
better. Why, there is nothing that I could not 
have improved upon if I had tried. So by our 
own confessions what right have you and I to 
stumble over not being able to be perfect, so long 
as we have not begun to be as near it as we could.” 

How was he to answer this ? 

“Qh, well,” he said, “I haven’t made any pre- 
tensions; I’m talking about those who have.” 

“That's exactly like myself; and, as nearly as I 
can see, we both belong to the class who knew our 


duty, and had nothing to do with it. Now,I want | 


to tell you that I have decided not to stand with 
that class any longer.” 


Flossy paused an instant, caught her breath, 


and a rich flush spread over her pretty face. 
This was her first actual “witnessing” outside of 
the narrow limits of her intimate three friends who 
all sympathized. 

“I gave myself to this Jesus when I was at 
Chautauqua. I said to Him that I had stood one 
side, and had nothing to do with His words all 
my life; just taken His favours in silence and 
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indifference, but that for the future I was to belong 
to Him. Now, of course, I don’t know how many 
times I shall fail, nor how many things I shall fail 
in. ‘ The most I know is, that I mean to ‘ continue.’ 
After all, don’t you see that the verse doesn’t say, 
If you are perfect, but simply, ‘If you continue. 
Now, if I am trying to climb a hill, it makes 4 
difference with my progress, to be sure, whether 
I stumble and fall back a few steps now and then. 
But for all that I may continue to climb; and if 
I do I shall be sure to reach the top. So now my 
resolution is to ‘continue’ in His words all the rest 
of my life.” 

She did not ask Rich. to do the same. She said 
not a word to him about himself. She. said not a 
personal word to one of them, but every boy there 
felt himself asked to join her. More than that, 
not a boy of them but respected her. -It is 
wonderful, after all, how rarely in this wicked 
world we meet with other than respect in answer 
to a frank avowal of our determination to be on 
the Lord’s side. They were all quiet for an 
instant; atid again Flossy caught a eran of 
Dr. Dennis’ face. 

“Then there is such a grand promise in this 
lesson,” Flossy went on. “I like it ever so much 
for that. ‘And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free,” 
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“Free from what?” asked Rich. abruptly. The 
very question that Miss Marion Wilbur had asked 
in such anxiety. But Flossy was in & measure 
prepared for him. . It chanced that she had asked 
Evan Roberts that self-same question. 

“Why, free from the power and dominion of 
Satan ; not belonging to him any more, and having 
a strength that is beyond and above anything 
earthly to lean upon, stronger than Satan’s power 
can ever be.” 

Rich. gave a scornful laugh. 

As for the rest, they had listened to this talk 
with various degrees of interest ; the most of them 
amused that Rich. should be drawn into any talk 
so serious, and be evidently so earnest. 

Let me tell you a little about these young men, 
They were not from the very lowest depths of 
society ; that is, they had homes and family ties, 
and they had enough to eat and to wear; in fact 
they earned these latter, each for himself, There 
were two of them who had the advantage of the 
public schools, and were fair sort of scholars. 
Rich, Johnson was one of these, and was therefore 
somewhat looked up to and respected by those, 
even, who would not have gone to school another 
day if they could. 

But they were far enough out of the reach of 
Flossy Shipley; so far that she had never come 
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in contact with one of them before in her life. | 
She had no idea as to their names, or their homes, 
or their lives. She had no sort of idea of the 
temptations by which they were surrounded, nor 
what they needed. Perhaps this very fact removed | 
all touch of patronage from her tone; as, when the 
bell rang, she found, to her great surprise, that the 
lesson hour was over, she turned back to them for 
a moment and said with that sparkling little smile 
of hers : 

“Tm really sorry you hadn’t a teacher to-day.” — 

“We never had a better teacher,” Rich. Johnson 
said quickly. “If you are only just learning, you 
better try it again on us; we like the style enough 
sight better than the finished up kind.” And then 
Flossy smiled again, and thanked them, and said 
she had enjoyed it. 

She went home with a renewed desire to con- 
secrate herself, and not only to enjoy, but to labour, 
that others might enter into that rest. Blessed are 
those teachers whose earnest Sabbath work pro- 
duces such fruit as this! 


CHAPTER ITIL, 


BURDENS, 


prayers, and the glorious music, life grew to 
be rose-colour to Marion before she reached 
home that Sabbath evening. She came home with 
springing step, and with her heart full of plans and 
possibilities for the future. Not even the dismalness 
of her unattractive room and desolate surroundings 
had power to drive the song from her heart. She 
went about humming the grand tune with which 
the evening service had closed : 
*¢ In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 

As she sang, her whole soul thrilled with the joy 
of glorying in such a theme, and her last thought, 
as she closed her eyes for the night, was about a 
plan of work that she meant to carry out. 

What could have happened in the night to so 
‘change the face of the world to her! It looked so 


YU" DER the influence of the sermon, and the 
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utterly different in the morning. School was to 
open, and she shrank from it, dreaded it. The work 
looked all drudgery, and the plans she had formed 
the night before seemed impossibilities. The face 
of nature had changed wonderfully. In place of 
radiant sunshine there was falling a steady, dismal 
rain ; and nothing but umbrellas, and water-proofs, 
and rubber over-coats, and dreariness, were abroad. 

It was not that she felt utterly dismal and deso- 
late; it was not that she had forgotten her late 
experiences; it was not that she did not know that 
she had the Friend who is “the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever ;” it was simply that she could 
not feel it, and joy in it as she had done only 
yesterday ; and her religious life was too recent not 
to be swayed by feeling and impulse. 

The fact that there was a clear sun shining above 
the clouds, and a strong and firm mountain up in 
the sunshine, on which it was her privilege to stand, 
despite what was going on below, she did not under- 
stand. She did not know what effect the weather 
and the sense of fatigue were having on her, and 
she felt not only mortified, but alarmed, that her joy 
had so soon gone out in cloud and gloom. | 

If she could only just run around the corner to 
see Eurie a minute, or up the hill to Flossy’s home, 
how much it would help her ; and the thought that 
she was actually looking to Flossy Shipley and 
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Eurie Mitchell for help of any sort brought the first 
smile that she had indulged in that morning; she 
was certainly changed when she could look to them 
for comfort or sympathy. | 

Marion was to have comparatively little help 
from outside influences. She felt the gloom in 
her heart deepen as the day went on. She was 
astonished and mortified at herself to find that 
the old feeling of irritability and sharpness still 
held her in grasp; she was not free from them, at 
least. 

During the long recess she tried to go away by 
herself. But several of the teachers, armed with a 
package of examination papers, given in by those 
scholars who aspired toa higher grade, loudly called 
on Marion for assistance, and all proceeded to 
examine the papers. 

“What is the prospect for promotion?” Prof. 
Easton said, as he came and leaned over the desk 
before which they worked. 

Miss Banks looked up with a laugh. 

“It reminds one of one’s childhood and Scripture 
learning days: ‘Many are called, but few are 
chosen. There will be exceedingly few chosen 
from this class.” 

Why did those Bible quotations so jar Marion ? 
It had been one of her weak points to quote them 
aptly,and with stinging sarcasm. Perhaps that was 
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one reason why she so keenly felt their impropriety 
now. | 

Prof, Easton was a Christian man, a member of 

the First Church— would he have any reply to 
make to this irreverent application of solemn truth? 
No, he had only a laugh for reply; it might have 
been at. Miss Banks’ rueful face that he laughed ; 
but Marion would have liked him better if he had 
looked grave. Miss Banks at that moment caught 
a glimpse of Marion’s grave face. 

“Miss Wilbur,” she said, quickly, “ what on 
earth can have happened to you during vaca- 
tion ?. I never in my life saw you look so 
solemn.” a 

“ How can you, Miss Banks, repeat those words 
in such a shockingly irreverent way ?” 

“ Really!” said Miss Banks, embarrassed, “‘ Is 
Saul also among the prophets?’ I declare, ] am 
quoting again. Is that wicked, Prof. Easton ?” 

This little occurrence did not serve to sweeten her 
day. The more so, that after she had quieted down 
a little, at noon, she tried to join the other teachers 
as usual, and felt an air of stiffness, or embarrass- 
ment, or unnaturalness, of some sort, in their manner 
to her. Twice, as she came towards them, Miss 
Banks, who was talking volubly, hushed into sudden 
and. utter silence. | 

After that, Marion went into the upper hall and 
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ate her lunch by herself. Matters grew worse, 
rather than better, as the afternoon session dragged 
its slow hours along. The air of the school-room 
seemed close and unbearable, and the moment a 
window was raised the driving rain rushed in and 
tormented the victim who sat nearest to it. 

The spirit of unrest that pervaded the room grew 
into positive lawlessness as the day waned, and 
Marion’s tone had taken even unusual sharpness ; 
her self-command was giving way. 

But the girl who had tried her the most during 


the entire day was the most brilliant, and, as a rule, | 


the most studious scholar in her room. Every 
teacher knows that the good scholar who occasionally 
makes a failure is one who exasperates the most; 
you are so utterly unprepared for anything but 
perfection on that one’s part. Not that Gracie 
Dennis was perfect. 

There had been little sympathy, however, between 
Marion and herself. She was too much like Marion 
in a haughty independence of manner to ever be- 
come that lady’s favourite. 

As for Grace Dennis, she had come nearer to 
outwitting her teacher than had any other young 
lady in the room, and she stood less in awe of her. 

On this particular day the spirit of disquiet 
seemed to have got entire possession of the girl; 
she had not given fifteen minutes to down-right 
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work, but had dawdled and lounged in a most 
exasperating manner, and at times exhibited a 
dulness that was very hard to bear patiently. 
Marion at last, losing all patience with her, took 
decided measures. 

“Miss Dennis, I really have something to do 
besides watch you al] the time, If you please you — 
may bring your book to the desk and take the seat 
beside me; then if you must whisper, I can afford 
you a special audience.” 

What an unheard of thing! Grace Dennis 
actually called to the platform, to the post of 
disgrace! The leading young lady in the school! 
and Rev. Dr. Dennis’ only daughter ! 

As for Grace herself, hardly any one could have 
been more amazed. It was many a day since, with 
all her love of fun, and her dangerous position as a 
leader, she had been obliged to receive a public 
reprimand. | | 
_ Her great handsome eyes dilated and flashed, and 
her cheeks glowed like fire. She half arose, then 
sat down again, and the school waited breathlessly, 
being about equally divided as to whether she 
would obey or rebel. Marion herself was some- 
what in doubt, and in her excitement over the 
unwonted scene, concluded to make obedience a 
necessity. | 

“Qn the second thought, you may have your 
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choice, Miss Dennis; you may come to the desk or 
repair at once to Professor Easton’s room, and state 
the cause of your appearance.” 

She arose again, and now she had the advantage 
of her teacher, for there were dignity and eomposure 
in her voice as she said: OO 

“T believe I have never disobeyed your orders, 
Miss Wilbur; I certainly do not propose to do so 


now. 
Then she came with composed step and took her 


seat beside Marion: but her eyes still glittered, 
and, as the business of the hour went on more 


quietly than any hour that had preceded it, Marion, 
as she caught glimpses now and then of the face 
bent over her Latin Grammar, saw that it was 
flushed almost to a purple hue, and that the intense 
look in those handsome eyes did not quiet. She had 
roused a dangerous spirit. 

“TT have made an enemy,” thought Marion to 
herself, as, her own excitement beginning to subside, 
she had time to reflect on whether she had done 
wisely. 

She found that she was not willing to be judged 
by the same rule that she was almost unconsciously 
applying to Grace Dennis. Then she went back 
over the day, and tried to discover wherein she had 


failed, and how she might have done what would 


have been better. Could she not, after all, have got 


soosle ag 
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along without so severe and public a rebuke to this 
young girl at her side ? 

“She is very young,” she said to herself, ‘with a 
little sigh. “I ought not to have expected such 
wonderful things of her. I wish I had managed 
differently; it is too late now; I wonder how I 
shall get out of it at all? Shall I just let her go 
home without saying anything ?” | 

All these troubled thoughts wandered through 
Marion’s brain during the intervals of quiet, when 
nothing was heard save the scratch of pens, for the 
entire room was engaged in a dictation exercise, 
which was to determine their standing in the 
writing class; At last there was quiet. 

All at work but Gracie. She still bent over her 
Latin Grammar. She had not asked permission to 
join in the dictation class, and Marion had not 
volunteered it. Truth to tell, she hardly dared 
venture to address her at all. The eyes had lost 
none of their keen flash, and the colour seemed to 
be deepening, instead of subsiding on her pretty 
soft cheeks. | 

Marion, as her eyes roved over the exercise book 
in her hand, felt her heart arrested by these words, 
among the selections for dictation, “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

_ They smote her like a blow from an unseen hand. 
What burdens of home-sickness and ennwi and 
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weariness might not all these girls have had to bear 
to-day! Had she helped them? Had her manner 
been winning and hopeful and invigorating? Had 


her words been gentle and well chosen, as well © 


as firm and decisive? Her answers to these 
questions stung her, 

Moved by a sudden impulse, and not giving herself 
time to shrink from the determination, she bent 
forward a little and addressed Gracie: 

“Read that, Gracie. I have not obeyed its direc- 
tion to-day; have you? Do you think you have 
helped me to bear my burdens 2?” 

Would Gracie answer her at all? Would her 
answer be cold and haughty; as nearly rude as she 
had dared to make it? Marion felt her heart throb 
while she waited. And she had to wait, for Gracie 
was utterly silent. 

At last her teacher stole a glance at her. The 
great beautiful eyes were lifted to her face. The 
flash was passing out of them. In its place there 
was a puzzled, wondering, questioning look. And, 


when at last she spoke, her voice was timid, as if 


she were half frightened at her own words, and yet 
eager as one who must know: 

“Miss Wilbur, you don’t mean—oh, do you mean 
that you want to fulfil the law of Christ; that you 
own Him ?” 

“That I own Him and love Him,” Marion said, 

co 
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her cheeks glowing now as Gracie’s did, “and 
that I want above all things to fulfil His law, 
and yet that I have miserably failed, even this 
first day.” 

She was unprepared for what followed. Gracie 
Dennis, graceful, queenly in her dignity, and 
haughty, even in her mirth, said, suddenly, in a 
voice which quivered with gladness: 

“Oh, I am so glad; so glad! Oh, Miss Wilbur, 
I don’t know how to be thankful enough!” And 
then she raised her head suddenly, and her glowing 
lips just touched Marion’s cheek. , 

Gracie’s next words were humbling to her: 

“Miss Wilbur, will you forgive me? I didn’t 
mean to annoy you. I don’t know what has been 
the matter with me.” 

But, long before this, the last laggard had fin- 
ished her line, and was staring in undisguised 
astonishment at the scene enacted on the platform. 

Marion rallied her excited thoughts. “Dear 
child,” she said, “we have each something to forgive. 
I think I have been too severe with you. We will 
try to help each other to-morrow.” | 

Then she gave the next sentence as calmly as 
usual. But she went home that night, through 
the rain, with a quick step and with joy in her 
heart. It -was not all profession. It meant 
something to those girls; to Grace Dennis it meant 
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everything. It was enough to make her forget her 
passion, and her wounded pride, and to make her 
face actually radiant with joy. 

It should mean more to her. She had failed 
that day. She had not been, in any sense, what 
she meant to be;. what she ought to have been. 
But there was a blessed verse: “ Who forgiveth all 
thine iniquities.” 3 

What a salvation! Able to forgive transgression, 
to cover sin, to remember it no more. It all seemed 
very natural to her to-night; very like an infinite 
Saviour; one infinitely loving. 

She began to realize that even poor human 
love could cover & multitude of sins. How easy 
it seemed to her that it would be to overlook the 
mistakes and shortcomings of Gracie Dennis, after 
this ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


COL. BAKERS SABBATH EVENING. 


MONG Marion Wilbur’s gloomy thoughts dur- 
ing that trying Monday were these: “Some 
lives are a good deal harder to bear than 

others. It would be nonsense for some people to 


talk about crosses. There are Ruth and Flossy; | 


what do they know about annoyances or self- 
denials? Such homes as theirs, and such occupa- 
tions as theirs, have very little in common with 
hard, uncongenial work such as mine. LEurie 
Mitchell has less easy times; but then it is home, 
and father, and mother, and family friends. She 
isn’t all alone. None of them can sympathize with 
me. I don’t see how Flossy Shipley is ever to 
grow, if ‘crosses are a fruitful condition of the 
Christian life” I’m sure she can do as she pleases, 
and when she pleases.” 

Thus much Marion knew about other lives than 
hers. The actual truth was that Flossy’s shadows 
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began on Sabbath evening, while Marion was yet 
on the heights, 

It was just as they stepped from the aisle of the 
church into the wide hall that Col, Baker joined 
her. This was not a new experience. He was very 
apt to join her. No other gentleman had been a 
more frequent or more enjoyable guest at her 
father’s house. Indeed, he was so familiar that he 
was as likely to come on the Sabbath as on any 
other day, and was often in the habit of ealling to 
accompany Flossy to any evening service where 
‘there was to be a little grander style of music than 
usual, or a special floral display. 

In fact he had called this very evening on such 
an errand, but it was after Flossy had gone to her — 
own church. So her first meeting with him since 
Chautauqua experiences was in that hall belonging 
to the First Church. 

“Good evening,” he said, joining her without the 
formality of a question as to whether it would be 
agreeable; his friendship was on too assured a foot- 
ing for the need of that formality. “ You are more 
than usually devoted to the First Church, are you 
not? Isaw you in the family pew this morning. 
I felt certain of being in time to take you to the 
South Side to-night. St. Stephen’s Church has a 
grand choral service this evening. I was in at one 
of the rehearsals, and it promised to be an unusu- 
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ally fine thing. I am disappointed that you did 
not hear it.” 

Here began Flossy’s unhappiness. Neither Marion 
nor Ruth could have appreciated it. To either of 
those it would have been an actual satisfaction to 
have said to Col. Baker, in a calm and superior tone 
of voice— 

“Thanks for your kindness, but I have decided 
to attend my own church service regularly after 
this, and would therefore not have been able to 
accompany you if I had been at home.” 

But for Flossy such an explanation was simply 
dreadful. It was so natural, and would have been: 
so easy, to have murmured a word of regret at her 
absence, and expressed disappointment in having 
missed the choral. 

But for that address to the children, given undet 
the trees at Chautauqua, by Dr. Hurlbut, she would 
have said these smooth, sweet-sounding words as 
sweetly as usual, without a thought of conscience. 
But had not he shown her, as plainly as though he 


had looked down into her heart and seen it there,- 


that these pleasant, courteous phrases which are so 
winning and so false were among her besetting sins/ 
Had he not put her for ever on her guard concern- 
ing them? Had she not promised to wage solemn 
war against the tendency to so sin with her graceful 
tongue? Yet how she dreaded the plain speaking! 
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How would Marion’s lips have curled over the 
idea of such a small matter as that being a cross! 
And yet Flossy could have been sweet and patient 
and tender to the listless, home-sick school-girls, 
and kissed away half their gloom, and thought it 
no cross at all. Verily there is a difference in these 
crosses, and verily, “every heart knoweth its own 
bitterness.” - | 

Col. Baker was loth to leave the subject: 

“Aren't you being unusually devout to-day?” 
he asked. “I heard of you at Sabbath-school. 
I was certain, after that effort, I should find 
you at home resting. What spell came over 
you to give the First Church so much of your 
time ?” | 

“One would think, to hear you, that I never went 
to church on Sabbath evening,’ Flossy said. And 
then to a certain degree conscience triumphed. 
“T have not been very often, it is true; but I intend 
to reform in that respect in the future. I mean to 
go whenever I can, and I mean to go always to the 
First Church.” 

Col. Baker looked at her curiously in the moon- 
light. | 

“Tg that an outgrowth of your experience in the 
woods ?” he asked. | 

“Yes,” Flossy said simply and bravely. 

He longed to question further, to quiz her a little, 
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but something in the tone of the monosyllable a 
vented. So he said: 

“Tam at least surprised at part of the decision. 
I thought part of the work of those gatherings was 
to teach fellowship and unity. Why should you 
desert other churches ?” 

“There is no desertion about it. I do not belong 
to other churches, and nobody has reason to expect 
me at any of them; but my pastor has a right to 
expect me to be in my pew.” 

“Oh; then it is the accident of the first choice 
that must determine one’s sitting in church for all 
future time ?” 

“With me it has been only an accident,” she said, 
simply. “I suppose there are people who had better 
reasons for selecting their church home. But I am 
very well satisfied with my place.’ And then 
Flossy was very glad that they were nearing her 
father’s house. The gladness did not last, however. 
There hung over it another cross. This Col. Baker 
had been in the habit of being invited to enter, and 
of spending an hour or more in cosy chat with the 
family. Nothing confidential or special in these 
: Sabbath evening calls; they seemed simply to serve 
| to pass away a dull hour. They had been pleasant 
to Flossy. But it so happened that the hours of | 
the Sabbath had grown precious to her; none of — 
them were dull; every moment of them was needed. 
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Besides, in their walk up the hill from the audi- 
torlum one evening, Evan Roberts had said, in 
answer to a wonderment from her that so little was 
accomplished by the Sabbath services throughout 
the land : | 

“T think one reason is the habit, that so many 
people have, of frittering away any serious impres- 
sion or solemn thought they may have had by a 
stream of small talk, in which they indulge, with 
their own family or their intimate friends, after 
what they call the Sabbath is past. Do you know 
there are hundreds of people, good, well-meaning— 
in fact, Christians—who seem to think that the old 
Puritan rules in regard to hours hold yet, in part. 
It begins at eight or nine o'clock, when they have 
their nap out; and at the very latest it closes with 
the minister's benediction after the second service; 
and they laugh and talk on the way home, and at 
home, as if the restraints of the day were over at 
last.” 

How precisely he had described the Sabbath day 
of the Shipley family. With what a sense of relief 
had she often sat and chatted with Col. Baker at 
the close of what had been to her an irksome day, 
and felt that at last the sense of propriety would 
not be shocked if they laughed and bantered each 
other as usual. 

Things were different now, But poor Flossy's 
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face flushed, and her heart beat hard over the trial 
of not asking Col. Baker to come in. Silly child! 
Ruth would have said, and her calm, clear voice 
would not have hesitated over the words: “Col. 


Baker, I cannot ask you in this evening, because I 


have determined to receive no more calls, even from 
intimate friends, on the Sabbath. On any other 
evening I shall be happy to see you.” | 

As for Marion, she would have decidedly enjoyed 
saying it. But Flossy, she could never have ex-_ 
plained it to him. Her voice would have trembled 
too much, and her heart beat too hard. The very 
most that she could do was to keep her lips closed. 
No invitation from her should pass them, and this 
in itself was five times more of a cross than it 
would have been for either of the others to have 
spoken. 

However, it did no good. Col. Baker’s friendship 
was on too assured a footing to wait for ceremony. 
He had received too many invitations of that nature 


to even notice the omission now. Though Flossy 


paused and turned toward him, he did not notice it, 
but himself opened the door for her and passed in 
at her side, talking still about some matter con- 
nected with his plans for the evening that had been 
overthrown by her strange propensity for church. 
She did not hear him at all; she was both grieved 
and annoyed. If only she dared go directly to her 
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room! If she had been Ruth Erskine it would 
have been done in a moment. 

They sat down in the back parlour, and it was 
made evident to Flossy that the entertainment of 
Col. Baker would be considered her special duty. 
The library door was closed, and the sound of sub- 
dued voices there told that Kitty Shipley and her 
suitor were having a confidential talk. Kitty 
- wouldn't help, then. Mrs. Shipley had retired, and 
Mr. Shipley sat at the drop light reading the journal. 
He glanced up at their entrance, gave Col. Baker 
the courteous and yet familiar greeting that wel- 
comed him as a special friend of the house, and 
then went on with his reading. As for her brother 
Charlie, he had not come in, and probably would 
not for hours to come. 

' What was there for Flossy to do but to take a 
seat and talk to Col. Baker? Yet how she shrank 
from it! She wanted to be alone, to go over in her 
heart all the sweet and blessed experiences of the 
day, for this day had helped her much. She wanted 
to think about those boys in the school, and form 
plans for the future, and try to decide whether it 
could be that they would really like her for a 
teacher, and whether Dr. Dennis would let her 
undertake the class. Why would not Col. Baker go 
home ? | 7 

“What is the matter with you?” he asked, study- 
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ing her face curiously, and with a doubtful sound 
in his voice. ‘I don’t believe that strange freak of 
yours did you any good.” 

“It did me more good than anything that ever 
happened to me in my life,” Flossy said, positively. 

If she could only have explained to him just what 
the nature of that good was! Possibly she might 
have tried, only there sat her father. Who could 
tell when his interest in the Zimes would cease, and 
he give attention to her? Flossy could not under- 
stand why she should be so afraid of her father in 
this matter; but she was very much afraid. 

The talk they had was of that kind known as 
“small.” To Flossy it seemed exceedingly small, 
and she did not know how to make it otherwise. 
She began to wonder if she and Col. Baker really 
had any ideas in common; yet Col. Baker could 
talk with gentlemen, and talk well. It was simply 
the habit of being frippery with the ladies that 
made his words seem so foolish to Flossy. 

Contrary to her expectation her brother Charlie 
suddenly appeared on the scene; and for a time 
she was privileged to slip into the back-ground. 
Charlie had been to hear the choral, and Col. Baker 
was very anxious to know as to its success.. You. 
would have supposed them to be talking about a 
prima donna concert. At last, Charlie turned to 
Flossy with the trying question : 
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“Sis. why didn’t you go to the choral? I 
thought you were coming for her, Baker. Didn’t 
you tell me so?” 

“T came, but was too late. Miss Flossy had 
already betaken herself to the First Church.” 

“So you missed the choral ?” 

“Well, only part of it. I went for an hour; 
then I left, and went in search of your sister, to 
discover if I could what special attractions First 
Church had for her to-night.” 

Now this fashion of going to one service until 
he was tired, and then quietly slipping out in 
search of something more attractive, was peculiar 
to Col. Baker. Flossy had known of his doing it 
on several different occasions. The very most that 
she had thought about it had been, that it was 
making one’s self very conspicuous. She didn’t 
believe she would like to do it, even if she were 
aman. But to-night the action had taken an 
irreverent shade that it never had before. She 
discovered that she utterly disapproved of it, 
There seemed to be many things in Col. Baker 
that met with her disapproval. Meantime the talk 
went on. 

“Did you find the attraction ?” Charlie asked. 

Col. Baker shrugged his handsome shoulders. 

“I confess I couldn’t find it in the sermon. It 
was one of the Doctor’s sharpest and bluest efforts, 
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That poor man has the dyspepsia, I feel certain. 
Seems to me he develops an increased ability for 
making people miserable.” 
Now, Col. Baker fully expected to draw forth by 
this remark one of Flossy’s silvery laughs, which, 
’ to tell the truth, were becoming sweeter to his.ears 
than any choral. | 
He was surprised and annoyed at the steady 
look of thoughtful, not to say distressed gravity 
that she gave him out of those soft blue eyes of 
hers. He did not know what to make of this 
Flossy; he was feeling the change in her more 
decidedly than any one else had done. He waited 
for Flossy’s answer, and she gave it at last, in a 
grave, rebuking tone of voice: 
“T liked the sermon very much.” 
“Did you, indeed? I confess I am astonished. 
I gave you the credit of possessing a more tender 
heart. Frankly, then, I didn’t. I must say I don't 
like to go to church to be made uncomfortable.” 
“Did you find that sentence in the paper?” 
Flossy asked, a little gleam of mischief in her eyes. 
“Because, if you did, I should have thought you 
would have considered it answered: very well by 
the comments.” 
“As a rule, I am not obliged to resort to the 
papers to find remarks to quote,” Col. Baker said, 
- with an attempt at gaiety, which but half concealed 
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the evident annoyance that he felt. “But I judge 
the paper found some one suffering in the same 
way. Pray, what was the answer?” 

“Why, the writer said that he supposed no one 
liked to be uncomfortable; but whether it was the 
sermon that should change, or the life, in order to 
remove the discomfort, was a question for each to 
decide for himself.” 

“Sharp!” said Charlie, laughing; “ zon ve got 
hit, Baker.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “not at all. Don’t you see, 
the author kindly accorded permission for each 
person to decide the question for himself? Now | 
I have it decided so far as I am concerned. I 
prefer a change in the sermon. Oh, Dr, Dennis 
is a good man; no one doubts it; but he is too 
severe a sermonizer. His own church officers 
admit that. He is really driving the young people 
away from the church. I should not be greatly _ 
surprised if there had to be a change in that 
locality very soon. The spirit of the times demands 
more liberality, and a larger measure of Christian 
charity.” | 

Col. Baker. was really too well educated a man 
to have allowed himself to use these terms parrot- 
like, without knowledge or thought as to their 
meaning ; but the truth was, he cared so little 
about church and Christian charity, and all those 
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phrases, as to have very little idea of what he 
meant himself when he used them. | 

But pretty little Flossy had never argued with 
him, never been known to argue with anybody. 
Why should he not occasionally awe her with his 
high-sounding words? It is a pity that Ruth or 
Marion had not been there to take up the theme ; 
and yet it is doubtful if arguments would have 
had any weight with him, The truth was, he 
did not need to be convinced. Probably Flossy’s 
perfect gravity, and dignity, and silence, did more 
to answer him than any keen words could have 
done, 


CHAPTER V. 


NEW MUSIC. 


(7YHARLIE arose suddenly and went toward the 

Ac) piano, Things were becoming uncomfortably 
grave. 

“Sis.,” he said, “ can’t you give us some new music? 
Try this new piece; Baker hasn’t heard you sing 


it. I don’t think it is remarkable, but it is better © 
than none. We seem to have a very small.list of 


music that will pass the orthodox line for Sunday 
| use.” 

Both he and Flossy had sighed over the dearth of 
pretty things that were suited to Sunday. The one 
in question was one of the worst of its kind—one 
of that class which Satan seems to have been at 
work getting up, for the purpose of lulling to rest 
weak consciences, Sickly, sentimental ideas, ex- 
pressed in words that are on the very verge of silly ; 
and yet, with just enough solemn-sounding phrases 
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in them, thrown in here and there, to allow them to 
be caught up by a certain class, and pronounced 
“sacred song.” Flossy had herself selected this one, 
and before her departure for Chautauqua had pro- 
nounced it very good. She had not looked at it 
since she came home. Charlie spread it open for 
her on the piano, then returned to the sofa to enjoy 
the music. Flossy’s voice was sweet and tender, 
no power in it, and little change of feeling, but 
pleasant to listen to, and capable of being tender 
and pathetic. She looked over the sacred song with 


a feeling of aversion almost amounting to disgust. 


The pitiful attempts at religion sounded to her 
recently impressed heart almost like a caricature. 
' On the piano beside her lay a copy of “Gospel 
Songs ;” open, so it happened (?), at the blessed and 
solemn hymn, “How much owest thou?” Nowa 
coincidence that seemed remarkable, and at once 
startled and impressed Flossy, was that Dr. Dennis’ 
text for the evening had been the words, “How 
much owest thou unto my Lord?” She hesitated 
just a moment, then she resolutely pushed aside the 
sheet music, drew the book toward her, and without 
giving herself time for a prelude, gave herself to the 


beautiful and well-remembered words : 
** How much owest thou? 
For years of tender, watchful care, 
A father’s faith, a mother’s prayer— 
How much owest thou? 
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*¢ How much owest thou ? 
For calls, and warnings loud and plain, 
For songs and sermons heard in vain— 
How much owest thou? 


‘¢How much owest thou? 
Thy day of grace is almost o’er, 
Thy judgment time is just before— 
How much owest thou ? 


_ ** How much owest thou? 
Oh, child of God, and heir of heaven, — 
Thy soul redeemed, thy sins forgiven 
How much owest thou ?” 

Flossy had heard Mr. Bliss, with his grand and 
glorious voice, ring that out on a certain evening at 
Chautauqua, where all the associations of the hour 
and place had been solemn and sacred. It might 
have been in part these memories, and the sense of 
something missed, that made her have a homesick 
longing for the place and song again, that gave to 
her voice an unusually sweet and plaintive sound, 
Every word was plain and clear, and wonderfully 
solemn ; but when she reached the words, | 

‘¢Oh, child of God, and heir of heaven, 
Thy soul redeemed, thy sins forgiven.” 
there rang out a note of triumph that filled the 
room, and made the hearts of her listeners throb 
with surprise and wonder. Long before the song 
was closed her father had laid aside the 7imes, and, 
with spectacles pushed above his eyes, was listening 
intently. Absolute silence reigned for a minute, as 
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Flossy’s voice died out in sweetness; then Charlie, 
clearing his throat, said: | 

“Well, I never! I said I didn’t consider the song 
remarkable. But I take it back; it is certainly 
remarkable. Did you ever hear anything that had 
so changed since you last met it.” 

Col. Baker did not at once reply. The very first 
lines had struck him, for the reason that above most 
men, he had reason to remember a “ mother’s prayer.” 
There were circumstances connected with that 
mother of his that made the line doubly startling 
to him. He was agitated by the wonderful direct- 
ness of the solemn words, and he was vexed that 
they agitated him ; so when he did speak, to conceal 
his feeling, he made his voice flippant. 

“Tt is a remarkable production, worthy of camp- 


meeting, [should say. But, Miss Flossy, allow me to | 
congratulate you. It was sung with striking effect.” 


Flossy arose suddenly from the piano, and closed 
the book of hymns. 


“Col. Baker,” she said, “ may I ask you to excuse 


me this evening? I find I am not in a mood to 


enjoy oa my brother will entertain you, | 


Iam sure.” 
And before Col. Baker could recover from his 
astonishment sufficiently to make any reply at all, 


she had given him a courteous bow for good-night, 


and escaped from the room. 
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The situation was discussed by the Shipley family 
at the next morning’s breakfast table. Flossy had 
come down a trifle late, looking pale and somewhat 
sober, and was rallied by Kitty as to the cause. 

“ Her conscience is troubling her a little, I fancy,” 


her father said, eyeing her closely from under heavy _ 


brows. “ Weren't you just a little hard on the 
colonel, last night, daughter? He is willing to 
endure considerable from you, I guess; but I 
wouldn’t try him too far.” 

“ What was the trouble, father? What has Flossy 
done now? I thought she was going to be good at 
last ?” | 

“Done! You may well ask what, Miss Kitty, 
Suppose the friend you had shut up in the library 
had been informed suddenly that you were not in 
a mood to talk with him, and then you had de- 
camped and left him to the tender mercies of two 
men ?” | 

“Why, Flossy Shipley! you didn’t do that, did 
you? Really, if I were Col. Baker I would never 
eall on you again.” 

“I don't see the harm,” Flossy said, simply. 
“Father and Charlie were both there. Surely that 
was company enough for him. [ hadn't invited him 
to call.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly he calls on purpose to see 
father and Charlie! He has not been so attentive 
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to the family during your absence, I can assure you. 
We haven't so much as had a peep at him since you 
- wentaway. Flossy, I hadn’t’ an idea you could be 
so rude. I declare, I think that Wilbur girl is 
demoralizing you. They say she has no idea of 
considering people’s feelings; but then, one expects 
it of her class.” 

Mrs. Shipley came to Flossy’s aid : 

“Poor child, I don’t blame her for slipping away. 
She was tired. She had been to church twice, and 
to Sunday-school at noon, without any lunch, too. 
Flossy, you mustn’t indulge in such an absurd freak 
another Sunday. It is too much for you. Iam 
sure it is not strange that you wanted to get away 
to rest.” 

Then the father: 

“I dare say you were tired, as your mother says ; 
in fact, though, I must say I think I never saw you 
looking better than you were last evening. But it 
was a trifle thoughtless, daughter, and I want you 
to be more careful in the future. Col. Baker's 
father was my oldest and most valued friend, and I 
want his son to be treated with the utmost con- 
sideration, and to feel that he is always welcome. 
Since he has so special a friendship for you, you 


must just remember that his position in society is | 


one of the highest, and that you are really decidedly 
honoured. Not that I am rebuking you, Flossy 
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dear, only putting you on your guard; for remem- 
ber that you carry a very eeneet ee little head on 
your pretty shoulders.” 

And then he leaned over and ated the thought- 
less head, and gave the glowing cheek such a loving, 
fatherly kiss. 

Poor Flossy ! here were they, making excuses for 
her—tired, thoughtless, and the like. Oh, for cour- 
age to say to them that she had not been tired at 
all, and that she thought about that action of hers 
longer than she had thought about anything in her 
life, up to a few weeks ago. 

If she could only tell them out boldly and plainly 
that everything was changed to her, that she looked | 
at life from a different stand-point ; and that, stand- 
ing where she did now, it looked all wrong to spend 
the last hours of the Sabbath in entertaining com- 
pany. But her poor little tongue, all unused to 
being brave, so shrank from this ordeal, and the 
lump in her throat so nearly choked her, that she 
made no attempt at words. 

So the shadows that had fallen on her heart grew 
heavier as she went about her pretty room. She 
foresaw a troubled future. Not only must the 
explanation come, but she foresaw that her changed 
plans would lie right athwart the views and plans 
of her father. 

What endless trouble and discomfort would this 
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occasion! Also, there were her pet schemes for 
Sunday-school, including those boys for whom she 
had already planned a dozen different things. 

Her mother had frankly expressed her opinion, 
and, although it is not the age when parents say, 
nor were Flossy’s parents of the sort who would 
ever have said, “You must do thus, and you shall 
not do so,” still, she foresaw endless discussions; 
sarcastic raillery from Kitty and Charlie; persua- 
sion from her mother; earnest protests from her 
father, and a general air of lack of sympathy or 
interest about them all. 

These things were to Flossy almost more than, 
under some circumstances, the martyr’s stake would 
have been to Marion Wilbur. Then she, too, as she 
went about doing sundry little things toward 
making her room more perfect in its order, took 
up Marion’s fashion of pitying herself, and looking 
longingly at the brightness in some other life. She 
saw, what people usually do see about other people’s 
cares and duties, only the pretty, pleasant side. 


CHAPTER VI. 


' FIRST PRAYER MEETING. 


T was Wednesday evening, and our four girls 
had met to talk over the events of the week, 
and to keep each other countenance during 

their first prayer meeting. | 

Now, the First Church people were not given 
to going to prayer meeting. It is somewhat 
remarkable how many First Churches there are 
to which that remark will apply. The chapel was 
large and inviting, looking as though in the days 
of its planning many had been expected at the 
social meetings, or else it was built with an eye 
to festivals and societies. The size of the room 
only made the few persons that were in it seem 
fewer in number than they were. 

Flossy had been to prayer meeting several times 
before with a cousin who visited them, but none of 
the others had attended such a meeting since they 
could remember, To Eurie and Ruth it was areal 
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surprise to see the rows of empty seats. As for 
Marion she had overheard sarcastic remarks enough 
in the watchful and critical world in which she 
had moved to have a shrewd suspicion that such 
was the case. 

“I don’t know where to sit,” whispered Flossy, 
shrinking from the gaze of several heads that were 
turned to see who the new comers were. “Don’t 
you suppose they will seat us?” 

“Not they,” said Eurie. “Don’t you roumeniber 
Sunday ? We must just put the courageous face 
en and march forward. I’m going directly to the 
front. I always said, if ever I went to prayer 
meeting at all, I shouldn’t act as though I was 
ashamed that I came.” Saying which she led the 
way to the second seat from the desk, directly in: 
line with Dr. Dennis’ eyes. 

That gentleman looked down at them with 
troubled face. Marion looked to see it light up, 
for she said in her heart: 

“Gracie has surely told him my secret.” 

She knew little about the ways in the busy 
minister's household. The delightful communion 
of feeling that she had imagined between father 
and daughter was almost unknown to them. Very 
fond and proud of his daughter was Dr. Dennis; 
very careful of her health and her associations ; 
very grateful that she was a Christian, and so, safe. 
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But so busy and harassed was his life, so endless 


were the calls on his time and his patience and his 


sympathy, that almost without his being aware of 
it, his own family were the only members of his 
church who never received any pastoral calls, 

Consequently a reserve like unto that in too 
many households had grown up between himself 
and his child, utterly unsuspected by the father, 
never but half owned by the daughter. He 
thought of her religious life with joy and thanks- 
giving; when she went astray, was careful and 
tender in his admonition ; yet of the inner 
workings of her life, of her reaching after higher 
and better living, of her growth in grace, or her 
days of disappointment and failure and decline, 
he knew no more than the veriest stranger with 
whom she never spoke. — 

For while Grace Dennis loved and reverenced 
her father more than she did any other earthly 
being, she acknowledged to herself that she could 
not have told him even of the little conversation 
between her teacher and herself. She could, and 
did, tell him all about the lesson in algebra, but 
not a word about the lesson in Christian love. 

So on this evening his face expressed no satis- 
faction in the presence of the strangers. He was 
simply disturbed that they had formed a league to 
meet here with mischief ahead, as he verily believed, 
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,He rose and read the opening hymn; then looked 
about him in a disturbed way. Nobody to lead. 
the singing! This was too often the case. The 
quartette choir rarely indeed found their way to 
the prayer meeting; and when the one who was 
a church member occasionally came to the weekly 
meeting, for reasons best known to herself, appa- 
rently the power of song for which she received so 
good a Sabbath-day salary had utterly gone from 
her, for she never opened her lips. 

“T hope,” said Dr. Dennis, “that there is some 
one present who can start this tune; it is simple. 
A. prayer meeting without singing loses half its 
spiritual force.” Still every one was dumb. “I 
am sorry that I cannot sing at all,” he said again, 
after a moment's pause. “If I could, ever so little, 
it would be my delight to consecrate my voice to 
the service of God’s house.” 

Still silence. All this made Marion remember 
her resolves at Chautauqua. 7 
“ What tunes do people sing in prayer meeting ?” - 
she whispered to Eurie. 

“T don't know, I amsure,” Eurie whispered back ;— 
and then the ludicrous side happened to forcibly — 
strike that young lady, and she shook with laughter 
and shook the seat. Dr. Dennis looked down at 
her with grave, rebuking eye. 

“Well,” he began, “if we cannot sing ”— 
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And then, before he had time to say further, a 
soft, sweet voice, so tremulous it almost brought 
the tears to think what a tremendous stretch of 
courage it had taken, quivered on the air. 

It was Flossy who had triumphed again over 
self and strong natural timidity. Her voice 
trembled but for an instant, then it was literally 
absorbed in the rich, full tones which Marion 
allowed to roll out from her throat—richer, fuller, 
stronger than they would have been had she not 
again received this sharp rebuke from the timid 
baby of their party. But that voice of hers! I 
wish 1 could describe it to you. It is not often 
that one hears such a voice. Such a one had 
never been heard in that room, and the few occu- 
pants were surely justified in twisting their heads 
to see from whence it came. © 

It was still a new thing to Marion to sing such 
words as were in that hymn; and in the beauty of 
them, and the enjoyment of their riches, she lost 
sight of self and the attention she was attracting, 
and sang with all her heart. It so happened that 
every one of the three friends could help her not a 
little, so our girls had the singing in their own 
hands for the evening. 

When the next hymn was announced, Marion 
leaned forward, smiling a little, and covered with 
her firm, strong hand the trembling little gloved 
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hand of Flossy, and herself gave the key-note 
in clear, strong tones that neither faltered nor 
trembled. . 

“You've taken up your little cross bravely,” she 
whispered afterward. “Shown me my duty, and 
shamed me into it; the very lightest end of it shall 
not rest on you any more.” 

Notwithstanding the singing, and, finding that it 
could be well done, Dr. Dennis took care to see that 
there should be much of it, that meeting dragged. 
The few, who were in the habit of saying anything, 
waited until the very latest moment, as if hopeful 
that they might find a way of escape altogether, 
and yet, when once started, talked on as though 
they had forgotten how to arrange a suitable closing, 
and must therefore go on. Then the prayers seemed 
to our new-comers and new-beginners in prayer 
very strange and unnatural. 

“Do you suppose Mr. Helm really feels such a 
deep interest in everything under the sun?” queried 
Eurie. “Or did he pray for all the world in detail 
because that is the proper way todo? Someway I 
don’t feel as if I could ever learn to pray in that 
way. I believe I shall have to ask for just what I 
want and then stop.” 

“Tf you succeed in keeping to the latter part of 
your determination you will do better than the 
most of them,” Marion said. “I can’t help thinking 
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that the worst feature of it is the keeping on, long 
after the person wants to stop. Now, I tell you, 
girls, that is not the way they prayed at Chautau- 
qua, is it?” 

“Well,” said Flossy, “it is not the way Dr. Dennis 
prays, either ; but then, he has a eo ous a 
tion ; that <a a difference, I suppose.” 

af No, it doesn’t, you mouse, make a speck of dif- 
ference. That old Uncle Billy, as they call him, 
who sat down by the door in the corner, hasn’t a 
theological education, nor any other sort of educa- 
tion. Did he speak one single sentence according 
torule? Yet, didn’t you notice his prayer? Dif- 
ferent from most of the others. He meant it.” 

“But you wouldn’t say that none of the others 
meant it?” Ruth said, speaking hesitatingly and 

questioningly. : 

“No,” Marion answered Are “T suppose not, 
of course; yet there is something the matter with 
them. It may be that the ones who make them 
may feel them, but they don’t succeed in making 
me feel.” 

“Well, honestly,” said Eurie, “Tm disappointed. 
I have heard that people who were really Christians 
liked to go to prayer meeting better than anywhere 
else, but I feel awfully wicked about it. But, as 
true as I live, I have been in places that I thought 
‘were ever so much pleasanter than it was there this 
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evening. Now, to tell the plain truth, some of the 
time I was dreadfully bored. I’m specially disap- 
pointed too, for I had a plan to trying to coax Nellis 
into going with me, but I really don’t know whether 
I want him to go or not.” 

But this talk was when they were on their way 
homeward. Before that, as they went down the 
steps, Eurie said : 

“What plans have you for the evening, girls? 
Won't you go with me?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


DR. DENNIS’ STUDY. 


minutes, each busy with ther own thoughts. 
Eurie was the first to speak: 
“Girls, I propose we go and call on Dr. Dennis.” 
Ruth and Marion uttered exclamations of dis- 


ie walked on in absolute silence for a few 
Ss 


may, or it might have been of surprise. Flossy 


spoke : : 
“You don’t mean now 2?” — 


“Now; this minute. We have an hour at our _ 
disposal, and we are all together. Why not, and © 


have it over? I tell you, that man is afraid of us! 
And when you come to think of it, why should he 


not be? What have we ever done to help his work; | 
and how much may we have done to hinder it! I | 


never realised how much, until this present moment. 


I tell you, girls, Iam angry. I suppose I ought to — 


be grateful, for my eyes have certainly been opened 
to see a good many things that I never saw before ; 
| | 
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but it was a rough opening. Shall we go to the 
parsonage or not ?” 

“Qh, dear! I don’t feel in the least like it,” 
Flossy said, timidly. 

“Do you ever expect to feel like it?” Eurie asked, 
still speaking hotly. “For myself, I must say that 
I do. I am tired of my place; I want to be 
admitted, and belong somewhere. It is entirely 
evident to me that I don’t belong where I did. I 
have discovered that a great many things about me 
are changed. I feel that I shall not assimilate well. 
Let me get in where I have a chance, I want to 
belong to that Sunday-school, for instance; to be 
recognised as a part of it, and to be counted in a 
place. So do you, Flossy, I am sure; why not 
settle the matter ?” 

Yes, Flossy certainly wanted to belong to that 
Sunday-school; more than that, she wanted to 
belong to that class, Her heart had been with it 
all the week. If there was a hope that she might 
be permitted to try it for a while, she was willing 
even to call on Dr. Dennis, though that act looked 
awfully formidable to her. 

_ “T suppose it is very silly not to want to go this 
evening, as well as any time,’ she admitted at last. 

“Of course it is,’ Marion said, energetically. 
“Let us turn this corner at once, and in two 
minutes more we shall have rung his bell; then 
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that will settle the question. Nothing like going. 


ahead and doing things, without waiting to get into 
the mood.” 

Meantime, in Dr. Dennis’ study, his daughter 
was hovering around among the books, trying to 
bring order out of confusion on the shelves and 
table, and at the same time find a favourite volume 
she was reading. The doctor turned on a brighter 
flame of gas, then lowered it, and seemed in a dis- 
turbed state of mind. At last he spoke: 

“TI don't know that my caution is needed, daughter 
—I have no reason to think that it is, from any- 
thing in your conduct at least; but I feel like 
saying to you that I have less and less liking for 
those young ladies, who seem, since their unfortu- 
nate freak. of attending that Chautauqua meeting, 
to have banded themselves together, I can hardly 
imagine why; they are certainly unlike enough. 
But I distrust them in almost every way. I am 
sorry that you are at school, under Miss Wilbur's 
influence ; not that I wha her influence on you, 
except in a general way.” 

At this point Grace opened her bright lips to 
speak ; there was an eager sentence glowing on her 
tongue, but her father had not finished his: 

“T know all that you can say, that you have 
nothing to do with her religious or non-religious 
views, and that she is a splendid teacher. I don't 
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doubt it; but I repeat to you that I distrust all of 


them. I.don’t know why they have seen fit to 
come to our Sabbath-school, and to our meeting 
this evening, unless it be to gain an unhappy 
influence over some whom they desire to lead 
astray. I can hardly think so meanly of them as 
that either. I do not say that such was their 
motive, but simply that I do not understand it, and 
am afraid of it; and I desire you to have just as 
little to do with any of them as ordinary civility 
will admit. Hitherto I have thought of Ruth 
Erskine as simply a leader of fashion, and of Flossy 
Shipley as the tool of the fashionable world; but I 
am afraid their dangerous friends are leading them 
to be more.” . 

Again Grace essayed to speak, but the pealing of 
the door bell interrupted her. 

“Who is it, Hannah?” Dr. Dennis questioned, as 
that personage peeped her head in at the door. 

“Tt is four young ladies, Dr. Dennis, and they 
want to see you.” 

Grace arose to depart. 

“Do you know any of them, Hannah ” the 
doctor asked. | 

“Well, sir, one of them is the Miss Wilbur who 
teaches, and I think the other is Dr. Mitchell’s 
daughter. I don’t know the others.” 

“Show them in here,” said Dr, Dennis, promptly. 
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Upon being ushered in, Eurie Mitchell said, in a 
clear, strong voice: 

“Dr. Dennis, we shall be talking at cross purposes 
if we do not make some explanation of our object in 
calling this evening. We feel that we do not belong 
in the society you are classing us ; in fact, we do not 
belong anywhere. Our views and feelings have 
greatly changed within a short time. We want to 
make a corresponding change in our associations ; 
at least, so far as is desirable. Our special object in 
calling just now is, that we know it will soon be . 

. time for the communion in your church, and we 
have thought that perhaps we ought to make a 
public profession of our changed views.” 

Was ever a man more bent on misunderstanding 
plain English than was Dr. Dennis this evening ? 

He looked at his callers in an astonished and embar- 
rassed way for a moment, as if uncertain whether 
to consider them lunatics or not; and then said, 
addressing himself to Eurie: | 

“My dear young lady, I fear you are oan 
\ynder a mistake as to the object in uniting with the 

‘Church of Christ, and the preparation necessary. 

You know, as a church, we hold that something 

more than a desire to change one’s social relations 
should actuate the person to take such a step ; that, 
indeed, there should be a radical change of heart.” 

Poor Eurie! She thought she had been so, plain 
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in her seeinaaiien She flushed and commenced a 


stammering sentence; then paused, and looked Paes 


appealingly at Ruth and Marion. . 
Finally she did what, for Eurie Mitchell to do, | 


was unprecedented, lost all self-control, and broke 


into a sudden and passionate gust of tears. 


« Burie, don’t!” Marion said; to her it was actual. 


pain to see tears. As for Dr. Dennis, he was very 
much at his wits’ end, and Ruth’s embarrassment 
grew upon her every moment. Flossy came to the 
rescue. 

“ Dr, Dennis,” she said, and he noticed even then 
that her voice was strangely sweet and winning, 
“Eurie means that we love Jesus, and we believe 
He has forgiven us and called us by name. We 
mean we want to be His, and to serve Him forever ; 
and we want to acknowledge Him publicly, because 
we think He has so directed.” | 
| ‘How simple and sweet the story was, after all, 

when one just gave up attempting to be proper, 
and gave the quiet truth. Ruth was struck with 
- the simplicity and the directness of the words ; she 
began to have not only an admiration, but an 
unfeigned respect for Flossy Shipley. But you 
should have seen Dr. Dennis’ face. It is a pity 
Eurie could not have seen it at that moment; if she 
had not had hers buried in the sofa pillow she 
would have caught the quick glad look of surprise 
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and j joy and heartfelt thankfulness that spoke in his 
eyes. He arose suddenly, and, holding out his 
hand to Flossy, said : 

-. “Let me greet you, and thank you, and ask you 
to forgive me,” in the same breath. “I have been 
- very slow to understand, and strangely stupid and 
unsympathetic. I feel very much as I fancy poor 
doubting Thomas must have done. Forgive me; I 
am so astonished, and so glad, that I don’t know 
how to express the feeling. Do you speak for all 
your friends here, Miss Flossy? And may I ask 
something about the wonderful experience that has 
drawn you all into the ark ?” 

But Flossy’s courage had forsaken her; it was 
born of sympathy with Eurie’s tears. She looked 
down now, tearful herself, and trembling like a, leaf. 
Ruth found voice to answer for her. Ps 

“Our experience, Dr. Dennis, can be summed up 
in one word—Chautauqua.” 

Dr. Dennis gave a little start; another aston- 
ishment. | 

“Do you mean that you were converted during 
that meeting ?” 

Marion smiled. 

“We do not know enough atone terms to really 
be sure that that is the right one to use,” she said ; 
*at least I do not. But we do know this, that we 
met the Lord Jesus there, and that, as Flossy says, 
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we love Him, and have given our lives into His 
keeping.” 

“You cannot say more than that after a hundred 
years of experience,” he said quickly. “Well, dear 
friends, I cannot, as I said, express to you my grati- 
tude and joy. And you are coming into the church, 
and.are ready to take ‘up work for the Master, and 
live for Him? Thank the Lord.” | 

Little need had our girls to talk of Dr. Dennis’ 
coldness and dignity after that. How entirely his 
heart had melted! What a blessed talk they had! 
So many questions about Chautauqua, so much to 


tell that delighted him. They had not the least — 


idea that it was possible to feel so much at ease with 
a minister as they grew to feel with him. 
The bell rang and was answered, and yet no one. 


intruded on their quiet, and the talk went on, until’. % 


Marion, with a sudden recollection of the lateness of 
the hour, stole a glance’ at her watch. 

“ Girls, we have been here an hour and a quarter!” 

“Is it possible!” Ruth said, rising at once, 
“Father will be alarmed, I am afraid.” 

Dr. Dennis rose also. 

“T did not know I was beslipe you so,” he said. 
“Our theme was a fascinating one. Will you wait 
a moment, and let me make ready to see you safely 
home ?” 


* But it appeared, on opening the door, that Nellis 
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Mitchell occupied an easy chair in the parlour, just 
across the hall. 

“I'm a patient young man, at your service,” he 
said, coming towards them as they emerged. “Please 
give me credit for promptness, I was here‘at the 
half hour.” | 

As they walked home Nellis, with his sister on 
one arm and Flossy Shipley on the other, said: 

“Now, what am I to understand by this sudden 
and violent intimacy at the parsonage? Miss Flossy, 
my sister has hitherto made yearly calls of two — 
seconds’ duration on the doctor's sister when she is 


~~ not home to receive them.” 


“A great many things are to be different fri 
what they have hitherto been,” Flossy sajd, with a 
soft little laugh. © 

“So I begin to perceive.” 

Then Eurie said : 

“JT shouldn't be surprised if Nell felt differently 
about some things from what he used to do.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A WHITE SUNDAY. 


great interest during that call at Dr. Dennis’ 

was the Sunday-school, and the place that 
our girls were to take in it. Flossy was not likely to 
forget that matter. Her heart was too full of plans 
concerning “those boys.” 

Early in the talk she overwhelmed and embar- 
rassed Dr. Dennis with the request that she might 
be allowed to try that class. Now if it had been 
Ruth or Marion who had made the same request, 
it would have been unhesitatingly granted. The 
doctor had a high opinion of the intellectual abilities 
of both these young ladies, and now that they had 
appeared to consecrate those abilities, he was willing 
to receive them. | 

But this little summer butterfly, with her small 
sweet ways and winning smile! He had no more 
idea that she could teach than that a humming- 


fh ows other topics that were discussed with 
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bird could; and of all classes in school, to expect to 
do anything with those large wild boys! It was 
preposterous, 4 

“My dear friend,” he said, and he could hardly 
keep from smiling, even though he was embarrassed, 
“you have no idea what you are asking! That is 
altogether the most difficult class in the school. 
Some of our best teachers have failed there. The 
fact is, those boys don’t want to be instructed; 
they are in search of fun. They are a hard set, 
I am really afraid. I wouldn’t have you tried 
and discouraged by them. We are at a loss what 
to do with them, I will admit; for no one who 
can do it seems willing to try them. In fact, I 
am not sure that we have any one who can. I 
understand your motive, Miss Flossy, and appreciate 
your zeal; but you must not crush yourself in that 
way. Since you have been out of the Sunday-school 
for so many years, and, I presume, have not made 
the Bible a study—unhappily, it is not used as a 
text book in many of our schools—would it not be 
well for you to join some. excellent Bible-class for 
awhile? I think you would like it better, and grow 
faster, and we really have some superior teachers 
among the Bible-classes.” | 

And while he said this, the wise doctor hoped in 
his heart that she would not be offended with his 
plain speaking, and that some good angel would 
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suggest to Marion Wilbur the propriety of trying 
that class of boys. © 

Flossy was not offended, though Marion Wilbur, , 
spoken to in the same way, would have been certain - 
to have felt it. Little Flossy, though sorely dis- 
appointed, so much so that she could hardly keep — 
the tears“frOm rising, admitted that she did not . 
know how to teach, and that, of course, she ought 
to. study the Bible, and would like ever 80 much to 
do so. | 

It so happened that the other girls were more 
than willing to be enrolled as pupils; indeed, had 
not an idea of. taking any other position. So, after 
a little more talk, it was decided that they all join 
Dr. Dennis’ class, every one of them expressing a, 
prompt preference for that class above the others. 
In his heart Dr. Dennis entirely approved of this 
arrangement, for he wanted the training of Flossy 
and Eurie, and he meant to make teachers of the 
other two as soon as possible. 

Now it came to pass that an unlooked-for element 
came into all this planning—none other than the 
boys themselves. They had ideas of their own, and 
they belonged to that part of the world which is 
hard to govern. They would have Miss Flossy 
Shipley to be their teacher, and they would have 
on one else; she suited them exactly, and no one 
‘else did. 
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_. “But, my dear boys,’ Dr. Dennis said, “ Miss 
Shipley is new to the work of teaching; she is but 
a learner herself; she feels that her place is in the 
Bible-class, so that she may a the best ways - 
of presenting lessons.” 

“Did she say she wouldn’t teach us?” queried 
Rich. J ohnson, with his keen eye fixed on the doctor’ 8 
face. 

What could that embarrassed: but truthful man 
do but slowly shake his head, and say, eet 
ingly: 

“No, she didn’t say that; but I advised her to 
join a Bible-class for awhile.” | 

“Then we want her,” Rich. said stoutly. “ Don’t 
we, boys? She just suits us, Dr. Dennis; and she — 
is the first one we ever had that we cared a snap 
for. We had just about made up our minds to quit - 
it ; but, on the whole, if we can have her we will 
give it another trial.” | 

‘This strange sentence was atbeeell in a aoe 
' matter-of-fact business way, and the perplexed 
doctor, quite unused to dealing with that. class of 
brain and manners, was compelled to beat a retreat, 
and come to Flossy with his novel report. A gleam 
of satisfaction, not to say triumph, lighted up her 
pretty face, and aglow with smiles and. blushes, she 
made her way with alacrity to her chosen class. 

Teacher and scholars thoroughly suited to each 
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other; surely they could do some work during that 


hour that would tell on the future. | 
“Miss Hart is absent to-day,” said the superinten- 

dent to Dr. Dennis, “ her class is almost impossible to 

supply ; no one is willing to try the little midgets.” 


“ Miss Hart,” Dr. Dennis repeated, thoughtfully ; | 


“the primary class, eh; it is hard to manage; and 
yet, with all the sub-teachers present, one would 
think it might be done. 

“They are not all present,” Mr. Stuart said. “They 
never are.” | 

Dr. Dennis ignored this remark. 

“Tl tell you what to do,” he said, with a sudden 
lighting up of his thoughtful face. “Get Miss 
Wilbur to go there; she is equal to the “emergency, 
_or [am much niistaken” 

Mr, Stuart started in unqualified astonishment. 


“JT thought,” he said, recovering his voice, “that — 


you seriously objected to her as a teacher in Sabbath- 
school ?” 

“T have changed my mind,” Dr. Dennis said with 
a happy smile, “or, the Lord has changed her heart. 
Ask her to take the class.” 

So two of our girls found work. 

Another thing occurred to make that Sabbath a 
memorable one. The evening was especially lovely, 
and, there happening to be no other attraction, a 
much larger number than usual of the First Church 


ee] 
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people got out to the second service. Our girls were | 


all present, and, what was unusual, other represent- 
atives from their families were with them. 

Also, Col. Baker had obliged himself to endure 
the infliction of another sermon from Dr, Dennis, 
in order that he might have the pleasure of a walk 
home in the glorious moonlight with Miss Flossy. © 

The sermon was one of special solemnity and 
power. The pastor’s recent communion with new- 
born souls had quickened his own heart and in- 
creased the longing desire for the coming of the 
Spirit of God into their midst. At the sermon’s 
close, he took what, for the First Church, was a very 
_ wide and startling departure from the beaten track. 
After a tender personal appeal, especially addressed 
to the young people of his flock, he said: 

“Now, impelled by what I cannot but feel is the 
voice of the Lord Jesus, by His Spirit, I want to ask 
if there are any present who feel so much of a desire 
to be numbered with the Lord's friends, that they 
are willing to ask us to pray for them, to the end 


that they might be found of Him. Is there one in 


this audience who, by rising and standing for but a 
moment, will thus simply and quietly indicate to us 

_ such a desire and willingness ?” 
Who ever heard of the First Church pastor 
doing so strange a thing? His people had voted 
for festivals, and concerts, and lectures, and picnics, 
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and entertainments of all sorts and shades. They 


had taken rising votes, and they had voted by . 
_ raising the hand; they had made speeches many 
of them on the questions to be presented; they 


had added their voice to the pastor's explanations ; 


they had urged the wisdom and propriety of the - 
question presented; they had said they earnestly 


hoped the matter would meet careful attention; 
and no one in the church had thought such pro- 
ceedings strange. But to ask people to rise in 
their seats, and thus signify that they were 
thinking of the question of eternal life, and home, 
and peace, and unutterable blessedness—what inno- 
vation was this ? 

Much rustling and soushiia took place ; then 


_ solemn silence prevailed. Not a deacon there, or. 


officer of any sort, had the least idea of audibly 
hoping that the pastor's words would receive. 
thoughtful attention; not a person arose; the 


_ silence was felt to be embarrassin g and oppressive 
- to the last degree. , 


‘Dr. Dennis relieved them at last by reading the 


| laste hymn, During the reading, when startled 


thoughts became sufficiently composed to flow in 


their accustomed channels, many, almost uncon-— 


sciously to themselves, prepared speeches which 
they meant to utter the moment their lips were 


- unsealed by the pronouncing of the benediction. 
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“A very strange thing to do.” 

“What could Dr. Dennis be thinking of ?” 

“A most unwise effort to force the private lives 
of people before the public.” 

“An unfortunate attempt to get up an excite- 
ment,” . 

“Well meant, but most ill-timed and mistaken 
zeal, which would have a reaction that would do 
harm.” 

These and a dozen other mental comments that 
roved through feople’s brains, while they were 
supposed to be joining in the hymn of praise, 
were suddenly cut short by the sound of Dr. 
Dennis’ voice again—not in benediction, as surely 
they had a right to expect by this time, but with 
another appeal : | 

“T am still of the impression that there are 
those present who are doing violence to their con- 
victions of right, and to good judgment by not 
responding to my invitation. Let us remember 
to pray for all such. Now, I want to ask if there 
are any in this congregation who have lately 
proved the truth of the doctrine that there is a 
Saviour from sin, and a peace that the world can- 
not give. If there are those present who have 
decided this question recently, will they rise for a 
moment, thus testifying to the truth of the words 
which have been spoken this evening, and thus 
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witnessing that they have chosen the Lord Jesus 
for their portion ?” 

Another sensation! Dr. Dennis must have taken 
leave of his senses! This was more embarrassing 
than the last. The wise ones were sure that there 
had been no conversions in a long time. So far as 
they knew and believed, entirely other thoughts 
were occupying the minds of the people. 

Then, into the midst of this commotion of 
thought there stole that solemn hush, almost of 
heart-beatings, which betokens a new revelation, 
that astonishes and thrills and solemnizes. 

There were persons standing. Ladies! One— 
two—three. Yes, one in the gallery. There were 
four of them! Who were they? Why, that little, 
volatile Flossy Shipley was one! How strange! 
And that girl in the gallery was the teacher at one 
of the Ward Schools. It had been rumoured that 
she was an infidel ! | 

‘Who in the world was that beside Judge 
Erskine? It couldn’t be his daughter! Yet it 
certainly was. And behold, in the doctor's pew 
stood Eurie, the young lady who was so free and 
careless in her manners and address, that, were it 
not for the fact that she was the doctor’s daughter, 
her very respectability would have stood a chance 
of being questioned ! 

As it was, there were mothers in the church 
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who were quite willing that their daughters should 
have as little to do with her as possible. Yet, 
to-night their daughters sat beside them, unable 
to rise in any way to testify to the truth of the 
religion of Jesus Christ ; and Eurie Mitchell, with 
grave, earnest face, in which decision and deter- 
mination were plainly written, stood up to veaaly 
that the Lord was true to His promises. 

Gradually there dawned upon the minds of many, 
who knew these girls, the remembrance that they 
had been together to that great Sunday-School 
meeting at Chautauqua. How foolish the scheme 
had seemed to them when they heard of it; how 
sneeringly they had commented on the absurdity 
of such supposed representatives from the Sunday- 
school world. 

Surely this seeming folly had been the power 
of God and the wisdom of God. There were those 
in the First Church, as, indeed, there are many in 
every church of Christ, who rejoiced with all their 
souls at the sound of this good news. | 

There was another thing that occurred that night 
over which the angels, at least, rejoiced. There 
was another witness. He was only a poor young 
fellow, a day labourer in one of the machine shops, 
a new-comer to the city. He knew almost nobody 
in that great church where he had chanced to be a 
worshipper, and, literally, no one knew him, © 


all 
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When the invitation was first given, he had 
shrunk from it. Satan, with ever-ready skill, and 
with that consummate wisdom which makes him 
as eager after the common day labourers as he is 
among the wealthy and influential, had whispered 
to him that the pastor did not mean such as he; 
no one knew him; his influence would be nothing. 
This church was too large and too grand, and it 
was not meant that he should make himself so con- 
spicuous as to stand alone in that great audience- 
room, and testify that the Lord Jesus had called 
him, 

So he sat still; but as one and another of those 
young ladies arose quietly, with true dignity and 
sweet composure, testifying to their, love for the 
Lord, John Warden’s earnest soul was moved to 
shame at his own shrinking, and from his obscure 
seat, back under the gallery, he rose up, and Satan, 
foiled that time, shrank away. 

As for our girls, they held no parley with their 
consciences, or with the tempter; they did not 


even think of it. On the contrary they were glad 


every one, that the way was made so plain and so 
easy to them. Each of them had friends whom 
they especially desired to know of the recent and 
great change that had come to their lives, With 
some of these friends they shrank unaccountably 
from talking about this matter. With others of 
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them they did not understand how to make the 
matter plain. 

But here it was explained for them, so plainly, 
so simply, that it seemed that every one must 
understand, and their own future determination 
as to life was carefully explained for them. There 
was nothing to do but to rise up, and, by that 
simple act, subscribe their names to the explanation 
—so making it theirs. 

E declare to you that the thought of its Baines a 
cross to do so did not once occur to them. Neither 
did the thought that they were occupying a con- 
spicuous position affect them. They were used to 
conspicuous positions; they had been twice as 
prominent in that very church when other subjects 
than religion had been under consideration. 

At a certain festival, years before, they had 
every one taken part in a musical entertainment 
that brought them most conspicuously before an 
audience three times the size of the evening con- 
gregation. So you see they were used to it. 

And as for the fancy, that it becomes a more 
conspicuous and unladylike matter to stand up for 
the Lord Jesus Christ than it does to stand up for 
anything else under the. sun, Satan was much too — 
wise, and knew his material entirely too well, to 
suggest any such absurdity to them. 

Flossy had been the only one of their number 
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in the least likely to be swayed by such arguments. 
But Flossy had set herself with earnest soul and 
solemn purpose to follow the light wherever it 
should shine, without allowing her timid heart 
time for questioning, and the father of all evil finds 
such people exceedingly hard to manage. 

“How do you do?” said Dr. Dennis to John 
Warden, two minutes after the benediction was 
fully pronounced. “I was very glad to see you 
to-night. JI am not sure that I have ever met 
you? No? I thought so; a stranger? Well, we 
welcome you. Where do you board ?” 

And a certain black book came promptly out of 
the doctor’s pocket. John Warden’s name, and 
street, and number, and business were written 
therein, and John Warden felt for the first time 
in his life as though he had a Christian brother 
in that great city, and a name and a place with the 
people of God. 

Another surprise awaited him. Marion and 
Eurie were right behind him. Marion came up 
boldly and held our her hand: 

“We seem to have started on the road together,” 


she said. “We ought to shake hands, and wish 


each other a safe journey.” 

Then she and Eurie and John Warden shook each 
other heartily by the hand; and Flossy, standing 
watching, led by this bolder spirit into that which 
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would not have occurred to her to do, slipped 
from her place beside Col. Baker, and holding her 
lavender kidded little hand out to his broad brown 
palm, said, with a grace and a sweetness: that 
belonged to neither of the others: “I am one of 
them.” Whereupon John Warden was not sure 
that he had not shaken hands with an angel. 


CHAPTER IX, 


. LOOKING FOR WORK. 


R. DENNIS had just gone into his study to 
make ready for the evening prayer-meeting, 
when he heard his door-bell ring. He remem- 

bered with a shade of anxiety that his daughter 
was not yet out of school, and that his sister and 
housekeeper were not at home. It was more than 
ney that he would be interrupted. 

“What is it, Hannah?” he asked, as that person 

appeared at his door. 

“Tt is Miss Erskine, sir. I told her that Miss 
Dennis was out of town, and Miss Grace was at 
school, and she said it was of no consequence, she 
wanted to see the minister himself. Will I tell her 
that you are engaged ?” 

“No,” said Dr. Dennis, promptly. The sensation 
was still very new, this desire on the part of any of 
the name of Erskine to see him. His preparation 
could afford to wait. | 
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Two minutes more and Ruth was in the study, 
It was a place in which she felt as nearly embar- 
rassed as she had ever approached to that feeling. 
She had a specific purpose in calling, and words 
arranged wherewith to commence her topic; but 
they fled from her as if she had been a school girl 
instead of a finished young lady in society; and 
she answered the Doctor’s kind enquiries as to the 
health of her father and herself in an absent and 
constrained manner. At last this good man con- 
cluded to help her. 

“Ts there anything special that I can do for you 
to-day?” he asked, with a kindly interest in his 
tone, that suggested the feeling that he was inter- 
ested in her plans, whatever they were, and would 
be glad to help. 

“Yes,” she said, surprised into frankness by his 
straightforward way of doing things; “or, at least, 
I hope you can. Dr. Dennis, ought not every 
Christian to be at work ?” 

“Our great Example said: ‘I must work the 


9 99 


work of Him that sent me while it is day. 


“JT know it; that very verse set me thinking | 


about it. That is what I want help about. There 
is no work for me to do; at least, I can’t find any. 
I am doing just nothing at all, and I don’t in the 
least know which way to turn. I am not satisfied 
with this state of things; I can’t settle back to my 
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books and my music as I did before I went away; 
I don’t enjoy them as I used to; I mean, they don’t 
absorb me; they seem of no earthly use to any one 
but myself, and I don’t feel absolutely certain that 
they are of any use to me; any way they are not 

Christian work.” 

“As to that, you are not to be too certain about 
it. Wonderful things can be done with music; 
and when one is given a marked talent for it, as I 
hear has been the case with you, it is not to be 
hidden in a napkin.” | 

“JT don’t know what I can do with music, I am 
_ gure,” Ruth said, sceptically. “I suppose I must 
have a good deal of talent in that direction; I have 
been told so ever since I can remember; but beyond 
entertaining my friends, I see no other special use 
for it.” 

“Do you remember telling me about the songs 
which Mr, Bliss sang at a and the effect 
on the audience?” . 

“Yes,” said Ruth, speaking heartily, and her 
cheeks glowing at the recollection, “but he was 
wonderful !” 

“The same work can be done ina smaller way,” 
Dr. Dennis said, smiling. “I hope to show you 
something of what you may do to help in that way 
before another winter passes; but, in the meantime 
mere entertainment of friends is not a bad motive 
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for keeping up one’s music. Then there is the un- 
certain future ever before us. What if you should 
be called upon to teach music some day ?” 

A vision of herself toiling wearily from house to 
house in all weathers, and at all hours of the day, 
as she had seen music teachers do, hovered over 
Ruth Erskine’s brain, and so utterly improbable 
and absurd did the picture seem, when she imagined 
it as having any reference to her, that she laughed 
outright. 

“JT don’t believe I shall ever teach music,” she 
said, positively. 

“Perhaps not; and yet stranger things than that 
have happened in this changeful life.” 

“But, Dr. Dennis,” she said with sudden energy, 
and showing a touch of annoyance at the turn 
which the talk was taking, “my trouble is not an 
inability to employ my time; I do not belong 
to the class of young ladies who are afflicted with 
ennui.” And a sarcastic curve of her handsome 
lip made Ruth look very like the Miss Erskine 
that Dr. Dennis had always known. She despised 
people who had no resources within themselves. 
“I can find plenty to do, and I enjoy doing it; 
but the point is, I seem to be living only for 
myself, and that doesn’t seem right. I want Chris- 
tian work.” . 

To tell the truth, Dr. Dennis was puzzled. 
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There was so much work to do, his hands and 
heart were always so full and running over, that 
it seemed strange to him for any one to come 
looking for Christian work; the world was teeming 
with it. 

On the other hand he confessed to himself that 
he was utterly unaccustomed to hearing people ask 
for work; or, if the facts be told, to having any one 
do any work. | 

Years ago he had tried to set the people of the 
First Church to work; but they had stared at 
him and misunderstood him, and he confessed to 
himself that he had given over trying to get work 
out of most of them. While this experience was 
refreshing, 1b was new, and left him for the moment 
bewildered. | 

“T understand you,” he said, rallying. “There is 
plenty of Christian work. Do you want to take a 
class in the Sunday-school? There is a vacancy.” 

Ruth shook her head with decision. 7 

“That is not at all my forte. I have no faculty 
for teaching children; I am entirely unused to 
them, and have no special interest in them, and 
no sort of idea how they are to be managed. Some 
people are specially fitted for such work; I know 
I am not.” 

“Often we find our work much nearer home 
than we had planned,” Dr. Dennis said, regarding 
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her with a thoughtful air. How is it with your 
father, Miss Erskine ?” | 

“My father?” she repeated; and she could 
hardly have looked more bewildered if her pas- 
tor had asked after the welfare of the man in the 
moon. | | 

“Are you trying to win him over to the Lord’s 
side ?” 

Utter silence and surprise on Miss Erskine’s part. 
At last she said: | 

“T hardly ever see my father ; we are never alone 
except when we are on our way to dinner, or to pay 
formal calls to very formal people. Then we are 
always in a hurry. I cannot reach my father, Dr. 
Dennis; he is immersed in business, and has neither 
time nor heart for such matters. I should not in 
the least know how to approach him if I had a 
chance; and, indeed, I am sure I could do no good, 
for he would esteem it an impertinence to be ques- 
tioned by his daughter as to his thoughts on these 
matters,” 

“Yet you have an earnest desire to see him a 
Christian ?” 

“Yes,” she said, speaking slowly and unhesitat- 
ingly; “of course I have that. To be very frank, 
Dr. Dennis, it is a hopeless sort of desire; I don’t 
expect it in the lcast; my father is peculiarly unap- 
proachable; I know he considers himself sufficient 
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unto himself, if you will allow the expression. In 
thinking of him, I have felt that a great many 
years from now, when he is old, and when business 
cares and responsibilities have in a great measure 
fallen off, and given him time to think of himself, 
he might then feel his need of a Friend and be won; 
but I don’t even hope for it before that time.” 

“My dear friend, you have really no right to set 
a different time from the one that your Master has 
set,” her pastor said, earnestly. “Don’t you know 
that His time is always now? How can you be 
sure that He will choose to give your father a long 
life, and leisure in old age to help him to think? 
Isn’t that a terrible risk ?” 

Ruth Erskine shook her decided head. 

.“T feel sure that my work is not in that direc- 
tion,” she said. “I could not do it; you do not 
know my father as well as I do; he would never 
allow me to approach him. The most I can hope to 
do will be to hold what he calls my new views so 
far into the background that he will not positively 
forbid them to me. He is the only person, I think, 
of whom I stand absolutely in awe. Then. I couldn’t 
talk with him. ‘ His life is a pure, spotless one, 
convincing by its very morality; so ne thinks that 
there is no need of a Saviour. I do pray for him; 
I mean to as long as he and I live; but I know I 
can do nothing else; at least not for many a year.” 
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How was Dr. Dennis to set to work a lady who 
knew so much that she could not work? This was 
the thought that puzzled him. But he knew how 
difficult it was for people to work in channels 
marked out by others. So he said, encouragingly : 

“T can conceive of some of your difficulties in 
that direction. But you have other friends who are 
not Christians ?” 

This being said inquiringly, Ruth, after a moment 
of hesitation, answered it: 

“T have one friend to whom I have tried to talk 
about this matter, but I have had no success. He 
is very peculiar in his views and feelings, He 
agrees to everything that I say, and admits the 
wisdom and reasonableness of it all, but he goes-no 
further.” | 

“There are a great many such people,” Dr. Dennis 
said, with a quick sigh. He met many of them 
himself. “They are the hardest class to reach. 
Does your friend believe in the power of prayer? I 


have generally found the safest and shortest way ~ 


with such to be to use my influence in inducing 


them to begin to pray. If they admit its power | 


and its reasonableness, it is such a very simple 
thing to do for a friend that they can hardly 
refuse.” | | 

“T don’t think he ever prays,” Ruth said, “and I 
don’t believe he would. He would think it hypo- 
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critical. He says as much as that half the praying 
must be mockery.” 

“Granting that to be the case, does he think he 
should therefore not offer real prayer? That would 
be a sad state. Because I have many hypocrites in 
my family whose words to me are mockery, there- 
fore no one must be a true friend.” 

“JT know,” said Ruth, interrupting. “But I don’t 
know how to reach such people. Perhaps he may 
be your work, Dr. Dennis, but I don’t think he is 
mine. I don’t in the least know what to say to him. 
I refer to Mr. Wayne.” 

“T know him,” Dr. Dennis said, “but he is not 
inclined to talk with me. I have not the intimacy 
with him that would lead him to be familiar. I 
should be very certain, if I were you, that my work 
did not lie in that direction before I turned from 
it.” 

“T am certain,’ Ruth said, with a little laugh. 
“T don’t know how to talk to such people. Ishould 
feel sure of doing more harm than good.” 

“But, my dear Miss Erskine, I beg your pardon 
for the reminder, but since you are thrown much 
into his society, will it not be necessary for you, as 
a Christian, to talk more or less about this matter ? 
Should not your talk be shaped in such a way as to 
influence him if you can ?” 

“T don’t think I understand,’ Ruth said, doubt- 
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fully. “Do you mean that people should talk about 
religion all the time they are together ?” 

During this question Dr. Dennis had drawn his 
Bible toward him and been turning over the leaves, 

“Just let me read you a word from the Guide- 
book on this subject: ‘Only let your conversation 
be as becometh the gospel of Christ.’ ‘As he which 
hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.’ ‘Seeing, then, that all these things 
shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye 
to be in all holy conversation and godliness?’ What 
should you conclude as to Christian duty in the 
matter of daily conversation?” 

Ruth made no answer to this question, but sat 
with earnest, thoughtful look fixed on her pastor’s 
face. | 

“Who follows that pattern ?” she asked, at last. 

“My dear friend, is not our concern rather to 
decide whether you and I shall try to do it in the 
*uture ?” 

Someway this brought the talk to a sudden lull. 
Ruth seemed to have no more to say. 

“There is another way of work that I have been 
intending to suggest to some of you young ladies,” 
Dr. Dennis said, after a thoughtful silence. “It is 
something very much neglected in our church— 
that is the social question. Do you know we have 
many members who complain that they are never 
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called on, never spoken with, never noticed in any 
way ?” 

“T don’t know anything about the members,” Ruth 
said. “I don’t think I have a personal acquaint- 
_ ance with twenty of them—a calling acquaintance, 
I mean.” 

“That is the case with a great many, and it is a 
state of things that should not exist. The family 
ought to know each other. I begin to see your 
work clearer; it is the young ladies, to a large 
extent, who must remedy this evil. Suppose you 
take up some of that work, not neglecting the other, 
of course. ‘These ought ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone, I am afraid will be 
said to a good many of us. But this is certainly 
work needing to be done, and work for which you 
have leisure.” 

He hoped to see her face brighten, but it did not. 
Instead, she said: 

“T hate calling.” 

“JT dare say; calling that is aimless, and in a 
sense useless. It must be hateful work. But if you 
start out with an object in view—a something to 
accomplish that is worth your while—will it not 
make a great difference ?” 

Ruth only sighed. | 

“T have so many calls to make with father,” she 
said, wearily. “It is the worst work I do, They 
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are upon fashionable, frivolous people, who cannot 
talk about anything. It is worse martyrdom now 
than it used to be. I think I am peculiarly unfitted 
for such work, Dr. Dennis.” 

“But I want you to try a different style of calls. 
Go alone; not with your father, or with any one 
who will trammel your tongue; and go among a 
class of people who do not expect you, and will be 
surprised, and pleased, and helped, perhaps. Come, 
let me give you a list of persons whom I would like 
to have you call on at your earliest opportunity. 
This is work that I am really longing to see done.” 

A prisoner about to receive sentence could hardly 
have looked more gloomy than did Ruth. She was 
still for a few minutes, then she said: 

“Dr. Dennis, do you really think it is a person’s 
duty to do that sort of work for which he or she feels 
least qualified, and which is the most distasteful ?” 

“No,” said Dr. Dennis, promptly. “My dear 
Miss Erskine, will you be so kind as to tell me the 
work for which you feel qualified, and for which 
you have no distaste ?” 

Again Ruth hesitated, looked confused, and then 
laughed. She began to see that she was making a 
_ very difficult task for her pastor. 

“T don’t feel qualified for anything,” she said, at 
last, “and I feel afraid to undertake anything ; but, 
at the same time, I think I ought to be at work.” - 
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“Now we begin to see the way clearer,” he said, 
smiling, and with encouragement in his voice. “It 
may seem a strange thing to you, but a sense. of 
unfitness is sometimes one of the very best qualifi- 
cations for such work. If it is strong enough to 
drive us to the blessed Friend who has promised to 
make perfect our weakness in this as in all other 
efforts, and if we go out armed in His strength, we 
are sure to conquer. Try it. Take this for your 
motto: ‘As ye have opportunity.’ And, by the 
way, do you know the rest of that verse? ‘ Espe- 
cially to them who are of the household of faith.’ 
It is members of the household that I want you to 
call on, remember.” | 

Ruth laughed again, and shook her head. But 
she took her list and went away. She had no more 
that she wanted to say just then, but she felt that 
she had food for thought. 

“T may try it,” she said, as she went out, holding 
up her list, “ but I feel that I shall blunder, and do 
more harm than good.” 

Dr. Dennis looked after her with a face on which 
there was no smile. “There goes one,” he said to 
himself, “who thinks she is willing to be led, but, 
on the contrary, she wants to lead. She is saved, 
but not subdued. I wonder what means the Great 
Master will have to use to lead her to rest in His 
hands, knowing no way but His ?” 


CHAPTER X. 


MARION’S PLAN. 


. Wi ISS WILBUR! Miss Wilbur! can’t we go in 
Miss Lily’s class to-day, our teacher isn’t 
ihere ?” 
“Miss Wilbur, they are crowding us off the seat ; 
there isn’t room for no more in this class.” 
“Miss Wilbur, sister Nellie can’t come to-day; 
she has the toothache. Can I go in Kitty’s class ?” 
_ Every one of these little voices spoke at once; 
two of the owners thereof twitched at her dress, and 
another of them nudged her elbow. In the midst of 
this little babel of confusion the door opened softly, 
and Dr. Dennis came in. Marion turned toward 
him and laughed—a perplexed laugh that might 
mean something besides amusement. 
“What is it?” he asked, answering the look 
instead of the laugh. 
“It is everything,” she said quickly. “You mustn’t 
stay a minute, Dr. Dennis; we are not in company 
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trim to-day atall. Unless you do the work, we can’t 
have you.” | 

“T came to hear, not to work,” he said, smiling, 

and at the same time looking troubled. 
- You will hear very little that will interest you 
for the next ten minutes at least; though I don’t 
know but you would better stay ; it would be a good 
introduction to the talk that I want to have with 
you early in the week. I am coming to-morrow 
after school, if I may.” 

Dr. Dennis gave the assent promptly, named the 
hour that he would be at leisure, and went away 
wondering what they were accomplishing in the 
primary class. 

This was the introduction to Marion’s talk in the 
study with Dr. Dennis. She wasted no time in 
preliminaries, but had hardly seated herself before 
the subject on her mind was brought forward. 

“Tt is all about that class, Dr. Dennis, Iam going 
to prove a failure.” 

“Don’t,” he said, smiling at her words, bat looking 
his disturbance ; “we have had failures enough in 
that class to shipwreck it ; rt is quite time we had a 
change for the better. What is the trouble ?” 

“The trouble is, we do nothing. Two-thirds of 
our time is occupied in getting ready to do; and © 
even then we can’t half accomplish it. Then we 
don’t stay ready, and have to begin the work all 
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over again. Yesterday, for instance, there were. 
three absences among the teachers; that means 
confusion, for each of those teachers have seven 
children who are thus thrown loose on the world. 
Think how much time we must consume in getting 
them seated somewhere, and under some one’s care; 
and then imagine, if you can, the amount of time 
that they consume in saying, ‘Our teacher doesn’t 
do so, she does so,’ ” 

“What is the reason that the teachers in that 
room are so very irregular ?” 

“Why, they are not irregular; that is as Sunday- 
school teachers rate regularity. To be sure, it 
would never do to be teaching a graded school, for 
instance, and be as careless as some of them are 
about regularity. But that is a different matter, of 
course; this is only a Sunday-school! But for all 
that, I think they do as well as the average. You 
see, Dr. Dennis, there are twenty of them, and if 
each one of them is present every Sunday in the 
year save three, that makes a good deal of regularity 
on their part, and yet gives a number of absences 
every Sabbath to be looked after. Don’t you see ?” 

“T see,’ he said, smiling; “that is a mathematical 
way of putting it. There is reason in it, too. 
How in the world do you manage when there are 
vacancies ?” 

“ Which is always,” Marion said quickly. “There 
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has not been a Sabbath since I had charge when all 
the teachers were present: and I have taken pains 
to inquire of the former superintendent, who reports 
very much of the same. Isn't it so in all schools, 
Dr. Dennis ?” | | 

“Of course there must of necessity be some 
detentions; but not so many, probably, as there 
actually are, if we were in the habit of being very 
conscientious about these matters; still, I don’t 
know that we are worse than others, But you 
haven't told me how you manage ?” 

“I manage every way; there is no set way to do 
it. I stand around in much the same state of per- 
plexity in which you found me yesterday. The 
children each have their special friends who have 
been put in other classes, and they are on the qui 
vive to be with them, which adds not a little to the 
general confusion. Sometimes we have a regular 
whirl about of seats, enlarge two or three classes, 
and crowd some seats most uncomfortably, leaving 


others empty; sometimes we go out to the Bible- 


classes for volunteers—and, by the way, it is nearly 
impossible to find any. I wish you would preach a 
sermon on that subject. It is so easy to say, ‘Oh, 
please, excuse me ;’ it requires so little courage to do 
it; and is such a comfortable and unanswerable 
way of disposing of the whole matter. At the same 
time, there is some degree of excuse for the refusals, 
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Think of the folly of setting a young girl who 
knows nothing about little children, and has made 
no preparation to teach them, beside half a dozen 
little restless mortals, and bidding her interest them 
in the lesson for ten minutes. She doesn’t know 
how to interest them, and she knows she doesn’t, 
_ and the fact embarrasses her. Before she has fairly 
found out what she is expected to do, her time is 
gone, for it cae a wonderful amount of time to 
get ready to wor 

“ But these young girls have only to teach certain 
Scripture verses, and a prayer or a hymn, or some- 
thing of that sort, have they not? One would 
think they might be equal to that without prepara- 
tion.” 

“Do you think so?” Marion asked, a gleam of 
fun in her keen eyes. “I should like to see you 
try it, provided you have no better mental calibre 
to assist you than some of the volunteers have. 
Why, there is a right and wrong way of teaching 
even a Bible verse. Do you know, sir, that you may 
repeat over words to children like a list from a 
spelling lesson, and they will get no more idea from 
it than if it were a French sentence, and will be able 
to commit it about as readily? If I had children I 
should rebel at their being taught even Bible verses 
by novices, Why, it isn’t allowed in public schools. 
The days have gone by when anybody is supposed 
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to be smart enough to teach children to drawl 
through the alphabet. We have the best of trained 
teachers even for that work; why should the 
Sunday-school not need them even more, infinitely 
more ? | 

“Now, that reminds me of a difficulty which is 
present even when the teachers are all there. They | 
are not the right sort of teachers, many of them; 
they do just such work as would not be tolerated 
on week-days by any board of trustees; they 
whisper to each other; sometimes about the music 
which they are practising, sometimes about the 
party that is to come off to-morrow. These are the 
exceptions, I know; but there are such exceptions 
in our school, and human nature is much the same 
the world over. I presume they are everywhere; 
at any rate, we have to deal just now with our 
school, and I know they are there. 

“Dr. Dennis, there are at least seven of those 
twenty teachers in my room who ought to be in 
good, solid, earnest working Bible-classes, getting 
faith for help every Sunday; getting ideas that 
shall make them of use in the world, instead of 
frittering their time away on what at best seems to 


them but a very mechanical work, teaching some 


little children to repeat the Twenty-third Psalm, or 
to say the Lord’s Prayer. The very fact that they 


do not recognise the dignity of such work unfits 
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them for it; and the fact that they have no lesson 
to teach—I mean no lesson which they have to pre- 
pare carefully—excuses them from any attempt at 
Bible study.” | 

“T believe you would make an excellent lecturer, 
if you were to take the field on a subject that inter- 
ested you.” This was Dr. Dennis’ most irrelevant 
answer to Marion’s eager words, She was not to be 
thrown off her theme. 

“Then I shall try it, perhaps, on this very subject, 
for it certainly interests me wonderfully. Indeed, 
I am practising now, with you for my audience.” 

“Don’t think I am not interested, for I am,” he 
said, returning to gravity and anxiety on the 
instant. “I see the subject to be full of perplexi- 
ties; the class has seemed a bewildering one; the 
idea of putting the babies away alone in their own 
room fitted up for the purpose, and feeding them 
with milk until they are old enough to bear strong 
meat, has been something of a hobby with me. I 
like it theoretically, but I confess to you that I 
have never been able to enjoy its practical workings 
in our school.” 

“T don’t wonder,” Marion said, with energy. “It 
works most.distressingcly. I am coming to the very 
pith of my lecture now, which is this: I have been 
teaching school for more than seven years. I have 
taught all sorts and sizes of pupils. I had a fancy 
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that I could manage almost anything in that line, 
believing that I had been through experiences varied 
enough to serve me in whatever line I could need, but 
I have found myself mistaken ; I have found a work 
now that I can’t accomplish. Mind you,I don’t say 
that no one can doit; I am not quite so egotistic as 
that. If I do lecture, I have only to say that my 
teaching in that room is a failure, I can’t do it, and 
I mean to give it up.” 

“Don’t,” Dr. Dennis said, nervously. “You will 
be the third one in a year’s time.” 

“TIT don’t wonder. I wonder that they are alive.” 

“But, Miss Wilbur, you are a dark and gloomy 
lecturer. When you demolish air castles, have you 
nothing tv build up in their places? Would you 
send the babies back into the main room again, to 
be worn out with quiet and lack of motion ?” 

“Not a bit of it. I like the baby-room plan as 
well as any mortal; and I have a remedy which it 
seems to me would arrange the whole thing. Of 
course it seems so to me; we always like our own 
ways. The truth is, Dr. Dennis, I like nurseries, and 
think they ought to be maintained; but I don’t 
like the idea of too many mothers there.” 

“Just what, in plain English, would you do my 
friend, if you were commander-in-chief of the whole 
matter, and all we had to do was to obey you ?” 

“Tt isn’t at all modest to tell,” Marion said, laugh- 
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ing, “but it is true. I would banish every one of 
those twenty teachers, and reign alone in my 
glory. No I wouldn't, either. I would pick out 
the very best one among them, and train her for an 
assistant.” | | 

“ And manage the whole number yourself !” 

“Why not? There are only a hundred of them, 
and I have managed that number for six hours a 
day, five days in a week, without difficulty.” 

“ Well, now, let me see just what you think you 
gain.” 

“Tt would take too long to tell. In my own 
opinion, I gain almost everything. But, in the first 
place, let me suppose a case. We have one good 
teacher, we will say, in that class, who knows just 
what she is about, and comes prepared to be about it. 
She has, say, two assistants, each carefully trained 
to a certain work ; each understanding that in the 
event of the detention of the leader one of them 
will be called on to teach the class, each pledging 
herself to notify the other of necessary absences, 
Don’t you see that it will rarely, if ever, happen that 
one of the three cannot be at her post? The very 
sense of importance and responsibility attached to 
their office will lessen the chance of absence, while 
one teacher in twenty is almost sure to be away. 
Then we have those young girls in their places in 
the Bible class learning to be teachers indeed.” 
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“But, Miss Wilbur, would not such a work be 
very hard for the leader ?” 

“Why harder than the present system in our 
school? I think, mind you, that it wouldn't be 
nearly so hard. But, for the sake of the argument, 
I will say, Why any harder? Why cannot her one 
assistant relieve her in just the same way that the 
other twenty are supposed to do now? Is there 


any known reason why a hundred children cannot | 


repeat the Lord’s Prayer together as well as have a 
lesson taught them together? Children like it, I 
assure you; there is an enthusiasm in numbers; 
they would much rather speak aloud and in beauti- 
ful unison, as they can be trained to do, than to 
speak so low that the recitation loses half its beauty, 
because they must not disturb others, 

“Then, I don’t know how it is with other teachers, 
but, theoretically, you may plan out the work of 
these young teachers as much as you please, and, 
practically, they will do very much as they please ; 
and it is a great deal harder for me to sit listening 
to a sort of teaching that I don’t like, and know 
that I am obliged to be still and endure it, than it 
is to do it myself. 

“The idea that one hour of work on the Sabbath 
is so fearfully wearing, is in my humble opinion all 
nonsense; those who think so have never been 
teachers of graded schools six hours a day, five days 


if 
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in the week, I don’t believe. However, that is my 
opinion, you know. I may be quite mistaken as to 
theory; but I know as much as this, I am sure I 
could do the teaching alone, and I am sure that I 
can’t do it with twenty helpers, so I just want to 
give it up.” 

“Don’t give up the subject yet, please; 1 am 
interested. There is.an argument on the other side | 
that is very strong, I think. You haven’t touched 
upon it. I have heard a good deal said, and thought 
it a point well taken, about the personal influence 
of each teacher—a sense of ownership that teachers 
of large classes can hardly call out because of their — 
inability to visit their scholars, and to be intimate 
with their little plans, and with their home life.” 

- Marion did a very rude thing at this point—she 
sat back in her rocking-chair and laughed. Then 
she said : | 

“We are dealing, you remember, with our school. 
Now, you know the young ladies in that class, 
What proportion of them, should you imagine, 
without knowing anything about the facts, do really 
visit their pupils during the week and keep them- 
selves posted as to the family life of any of them 2?” 

A faint attempt at a smile hovered over Dr. 
Dennis’ face as he said: 

“Not many I am afraid. Indeed, to be very 
truthful, I don’t believe there are five.” 
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“T know there are not,” Marion said, decidedly. 
“ And my supposition is that our school will average 
as well as others, There are exceptions, of course, 
_ but we are talking about the average. Now, that 
item sounds real well in a lecture, or on paper, but 
when you come to the practical part they simply 
dow't do it. Some of them know no more how to 
do it than kittens would.” 

Whereupon. both pastor and visitor laughed. 

“We have to deal with very common-place 
human beings, instead of with angels, I think 
that is the trouble,” Marion said, returning to the 
charge. “We can make nice rules, and they look 
well and sound beautifully ; then if we can carry 
them out they are delightful, no doubt. But if we 
can’t, why, what are we going to do about it? If 
the ladies in question were salaried teachers in the 
day-school, a board of trustees could come together 
and dismiss them if they did not obey@the laws. 
Who thinks of such a thing in the Sunday-school ? 
It is like calling all these teachers together for a 
teachers’ meeting. You can call them to your 
heart’s content; I know you can, for I have tried 
it; and if there is not a concert, or a tea-party, or a 
lecture, or a toothache on the evening in question 
some of them will come, and the others wort.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE, 


R. DENNIS sat regarding his caller with a 
} thoughtful air, while she sat back in the 
rocker and fanned herself, trying to cool off 
her eagerness somewhat, and feeling that she was 
exhibiting herself. as a very eager person indeed, 
and this calm man probably thought her impetuous. 
She resolved that the next remark he called forth 
should be made very quietly, and in as indifferent a 
manner as possible. 

“Why should not the primary room be classi- 
fied as well as the main department?” he asked, 
at last. 

To Marion there was so much that was absurd 
involved in the question that it put her indifference 
to flight at once. 

“Why should there be a separate room at all 
if they are to be so classified? Why not keep 
them in the regular department, under the super- 
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intendent’s eye, and where they can have the benefit 
of the pastor’s remarks ?” 

“Because while they are so young ‘they need. 
more freedom than can be given them in the main 
room. They need to be allowed to talk aloud, and 
to sing frequently, and to repeat in concert.” 

“Precisely ; and they do not need to be set down 
in corners, to be whispered at for a few minutes. 
Besides, Dr. Dennis, don’t you think that if in the 
school proper, the scholars were all-of nearly the 
same age and the same mental abilities—I mean if 
they averaged in that way—it would be wiser to 
have very large classes and very few teachers ?” 

“There are reasons in favour of that, and reasons 
against it,” he said, thoughtfully. “I am inclined, 
however, to think that the arguments in favour 
overbalance the objections; still, the serious objec- 
tion is, that a faithful teacher wants little personal 
- talks with her pupils, and will contrive to be 
personal in a way that she cannot do so well in a 
large class.” 


“That is true,” Marion said, as one yields a 
point that is new to her, and that strikes her as 


being sensible. “But the same objection cannot 
be made in the primary classes, because little 
children are innocent and full of faith and frank- 
ness, There is no need of special privacy when 
you talk with them on religious topics; they would 
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just as soon have all the world know that they 


--want to love and serve Jesus as not; they are . 


not a bit ashamed of it; it is not until they grow 
older, and the influences of silent tongues on that 
subject all around them have had their effect, that 
they need to be approached with such caution.” 

© How is it that you are so much at home in 
these matters, Miss Wilbur? For one who has been 
a Christian but a few weeks you amaze me.” 

Marion laughed, and flushed, and felt the first 
tinge of embarrassment that had troubled her since 
the talk began. | 

“Why,” she said, hesitatingly, “I suppose, per- 
haps, I have common-sense, and see no reason why 
it should be smothered when one is talking about 
such matters, People’s brains are not made over 
when they are converted, The same class of rules 
applies to them, I suppose, that applied before.” 
_ “JT shouldn't wonder if a majority of people 
thought that common-sense had nothing to do with 
religion,” he said, laughing; “and that is what-makes 
us silly and sentimental when we try to talk about 
it. In our effort to be solemn, and suit our words 
to the theme, we are unnatural, But your state- 
ment with regard to the little children is true; I 
have often observed it.” 

“That other point, about visiting, was the one 
that troubled me,” Marion said. “It doesn’t anni- 
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hilate it to say that teachers don’t visit; they 
don’t, to be sure, with here and there a delightful 
exception. My experience on this matter, as well 
as on several other matters connected with the 
subject, reaches beyond these few weeks of personal 
experience, J have had my eyes very wide open; 
I was alive to inconsistencies wherever I found 
them; the world and the Church, and especially 
the Sunday-school, seemed to me to be full of pro- 
fessions without any practice. I rather enjoyed. 
finding such flaws. Why I thought the thin spots 
in other people’s garments would keep me any 
warmer, I am sure I don’t know; but I was fond of 
bringing them to the surface. 

“Still, because a duty isn’t done is no sign that 
it cannot be. Of course a teacher with six pupils 
could visit them frequently, while one with a 
hundred could do it but rarely; and yet, systematic: 
effort could accomplish a great deal in that direction, 
it seems to me. I don’t know why we should 
have more than fifty people in our churches; cer- 
tainly the pastor could visit them much more fre- 
quently, and keep a better oversight, than when he 
had eight hundred, as you have; yet we don’t think 
it the best way after all. We recognise the enthusi- 
-asm of numbers and the necessity for economizing 
good workers so long as the field for work is so 
large. | 
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“But I know a way in which a strong personal 
influence could be kept over even a hundred chil- 
dren; by keeping watch for the sick and sorrowing 
in. their homes, and establishing an intimacy there, 
and by making a gathering of some sort, say twice 
@ year or oftener, if a person could, and giving the 
day to them ; and, weil, in a hundred different ways 
that I will not take your time to speak of; only we 
teachers of day-schools know that we can make our 
influence far-reaching, even when our numbers are 
large; and we know that there is such an influence 
in. numbers and in disciplined action, that, other 
things being equal, we can teach mathematics toa 
class of fifty better than we can to a class of five; 
and if mathematics, why not the Lord’s Prayer ? 

“Now I have relieved my mind on this subject,” 
she added, laughing as she rose, “and I feel a good 
deal better. Mind, I haven’t said at all that the 
present system cannot be carried out successfully ; 
L.only say that I can’t do it. I have tried it and 
failed ; it is not according to my way of working.” 

-“ But the remedy, my dear friend; in our class, 
for instance. Suppose we wanted to reorganize, 
what would we do with the teachers in rule at 
present ?” | | | 

Marion dropped back again into her chair with 
a dismayed little laugh, and an expressive shrug of 
her shapely shoulders, 
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“Now you have touched a vital difficulty,” she 
said, “I don’t pretend to be able to help people 
out of a scrape like that. Having got themselves 
in, they must Be out the best way they can, if 
there 1s any way.” 

“T am surprised that you do not suggest that 
they be unceremoniously informed that their ser- © 
vices are not needed, and advise them to join a 
Bible class,” Dr. Dennis said, dryly. “That is the 
practical and helpful way that the subject is often 
disposed of in our conventions. I often wonder if 
those who so suggest would like to be the pastor of 
the church where such advice was adopted, and 
undertake to heal all the sores that would be the 
result,” 

“So long as human nature is made of the queer 
stuff that it is, I offer no such remedy,” Marion said, 
decidedly. “It is very odd that the people who do 
the least work in this world are the most sensitive 
as to position. No, I see the trouble in the way. 
It could be partly disposed of in time, by sending 
all these sub-classes out into the other school, and 
organizing a new Pamery. class out of the babies 
who have not yet come in.’ gs & 
“But there would be an injustice there. It 
would send out many babies who ought to have 
the privileges of the primary-room for some time 
yet.” 
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“ And there is another difficulty; it would send 
out those young girls as teachers of the children, 
and they are not fit to teach; they should be 
studying.” 

“After all,” he said, going back to his own 
thoughts, instead of answering her last remark, 
“wouldn't the style of teaching that you suggest 
for this one woman and her assistant involve an 
unusual degree of talent, and consecration, and 
abnegation ?” a 

“Yes,” Marion said, quickly and earnestly, “I 
think it would; and I believe that there is no 
teaching done in our Sabbath-school, that is worthy — 
of the name, that does not involve all of these 
requirements ; especially is it the case in teaching 
little children divine truths; one might teach them 
the alphabet without pdsitive mental injury if they 
were not fully in sympathy, yet I doubt that; 
but one cannot teach the Sermon on the Mount 
in a way to reach the child-heart unless one is 
thoroughly and solemnly in earnest, and loves the 
souls of the little children so much that she can 
give up her very self for them. 

“This is my theory; I want to work toward it, 
That is one of the strong reasons why I think two 
or three teachers are better for a primary class than 
twenty ; because a church can generally furnish 
that number of really consecrated workers that she 
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can spare for the primary class, while to find twenty 
who can be spared for that room one would need 


— to goto Paradise I am afraid. Now I know, Dr. 


Dennis, that such talk sounds as if I were insuffer- 
ably conceited; but I don’t believe Iam; I simply 
know what I am willing to try to do; and, to a 
certain extent, I know what I can do. Why 


- should I not? I have tried it a long time.” 


“If you are conceited,” Dr. Dennis said, smiling, 
“it is a real refreshing form for it to appear in. I 
am almost a convert to your theory; at least so far 
as I need converting. If I should tell you that 
something like your idea has always been mine, 
you would not consider me a hypocrite, would 
you ?” 

“Tf you think so, why have we the present 
system in our school ?” . 

“My dear friend, I did not manufacture the 
school; it is as I found it; and there are those 
young ladies, who, however unfaithful they are— 
and a few of them are just that—do not reach the 
only point where they could give positive help, that 
of resigning, and giving us a chance to do better. 
Besides, they are, as you say, sensitive; they do 
not like to be called to account for occasional 
absences ; in fact, they do not like being controlled 
in any way.” 

“That is one of the marked difficulties,” Marion 
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said, eagerly. “Now I have heard people talk, who 
led you to infer that it was the easiest thing in life 
to mould these young teachers into the required 
shape and form; that you had only to sweetly 
suggest, and advise, and direct, and they sweetly 
succumbed. Now, don’t their mothers know that 
young ladies naturally do no such thing? It is very 
difficult for them to yield their opinions to one 
whose authority they do not recognize; and they 
are not fond of admitting authority even where 
family life sanctions it. Oh, the whole subject is 
just teeming with difficulties; put it in any form 
you will, it seems to me to be a mistake. 

“Where you give these young ladies the lesson to 
teach, the diverse minds that are brought to bear 
on it make it almost impossible for the leader to 
give an intelligent summing up. How is she to 
discover what special point has been taken up by 
each teacher? As a bit of private experience, I 
think she will be a fortunate woman if she finds 
that any point at all has been reached in many of 
the classes. 

“There is only now and then a teacher who believes 
that little children are capable of understanding 
the application of a story. I can’t understand why, 
if that is the best method of managing a primary 
class, people take the trouble to have a separate 
room and another superintendent. Why don’t they 
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stay in the main department? I always thought 
that one of the special values of a separate room 
was that the lesson may be given in a distinct and 
natural tone of voice, and with illustrations and 
accompaniments that cannot be used where many 
classes are together without disturbing some of 
them. | | 

“Tf, on the other hand, the sub-teachers are not 
expected to give the lesson, but only to teach 
certain opening recitations, then you have the 
spectacle of employing a dozen or twenty persons 
to do the work of one. Then there's another 
thing; our room is not suited to the plan of sub- 
division, and there is only occasionally a room 
that has been built to order, which is—’ 

“On the whole, you do not at all believe in the 
plan of sub-division,” Dr. Dennis said, laughing. 

And then callers came, and Marion took her leave. 

“Tam not quite sure whether I like him or dis- 
like him, or whether I am afraid of him just a 
trifle.” This she said to the girls as they went 
home from prayer-meeting. “He has a queer way 
of branching off from the subject entirely, just 
when you suppose that you have interested him. 
Sometimes he interrupts with a sentence that 
sounds wonderfully as if he might be quizzing you. 
He is a trifle queer anyway. I don’t believe I love 
him with all the zeal that a person should bestow 
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on a pastor. I am loyal on that subject theoreti- 
cally, but practically I stand in awe.” 

~“T don’t see how you can think him sarcastic,” 
Flossy said. “There is not the least tinge of that 
element in his nature, I think; at least I have 
never seen it. I don’t feel afraid of him either; 
once I thought I should; but he is so gentle and 
pleasant, and meets one half way, and understands 
- what one wants to tell better than they understand 
themselves. Oh, I ake him ever so much. He is 
not sarcastic to me.” 

Marion looked down upon the fair little ‘gil at 
her side with a smile that had a sort of almost . 
motherly tenderness in it, as she said, gently : 

“One would be a very bear to think of quizzing 
a humming-bird, you know, It would be very 
silly in him to be sarcastic to you.” 

Eurie interrupted the talk : 

“What is the matter with the prayer-meetings ?” 
she asked. “Do any of you know? I do wish we 
could do something to make them less forlorn. 
I am almost homesick every time I go. If there 
were more people there the room wouldn’t look so 
desolate. Why on earth don’t the people come ?” 

“ Constitutionally opposed to prayer-meetings ; or 
it is too warm, or too damp, or too something for 
most of them to go out,” Marion said. 

And Ruth added: 
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“It is not wonderful that you find sarcastic 
people in the world, Marion. The habit grows on 
you.” 

“Does it?” Marion asked, speaking with sadness. 
“JI am sorry to hear that. I really thought I was 
improving.” 

“The question is, can we do anything to improve 
matters?” Eurie said. “Can we manage to smuggle 
some more people into that chapel on Wednesday 
evenings ?” 

“Invite them to go, do you mean,” Flossy said, 
and her eyes brightened. “I never thought of that, 
We might get our friends to go. Who knows what 
good might be done in that way? What if we 
try it?” 

Ruth looked gloomy. This way of working was 
wonderfully distasteful to her. She specially dis- 
liked what she called thrusting unpopular subjects 
on people’s attention. But she reflected that she © 
had never yet found a way to work which she did — 
like; so she was silent. 

Flossy, according to her usual custom, persistently . 
followed up the new idea. 

“Let us try it,” she said. “Suppose we pledge ~ 
ourselves each to bring another to the meeting next 
week,” 

“Tf we can,” Marion said, significantly. 

“ Well, of course, some of us can,” Eurie answered, 
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“You ought to be able to, anyway. There you are 
in a school-room, surrounded by hundreds of people 
who ought to go; and in a boarding-house, coming 
in contact with dozens of another stamp who are in 
equal need. I should think you had opportunities _ 
enough.” | 

_“T know it,” Marion said, promptly. “If I were 
only situated as you are, with nobody but a father 
and a mother, and a brother and a couple of sisters 
to ask—people who are of no special consequence 
to you, and about whom it will make no personal 
difference to you whether they go to church or not 
—it would be some excuse for not bringing any- 
body ; but a boarding house full of men and women, 
and a room full of school girls !—consider your 
privileges, Marion Wilbur.” 

Eurie laughed. 

“Oh, I can get Nell to go,” she said. “He nearly 
always does what I want him to. But I was 
thinking how many you have to work among.” 

“Six people are as good to work among as sixty, 
until you get them all,” Marion answered, quickly. 

As for Ruth, it was only the darkness that hid 
her curling lip. She someway could not help dis- 
liking people who, like Nellis Mitchell, always did 
what they were asked to do just to oblige. Also, 
she dreaded this new plan. She had no one to ask, 
no one to influence. So she said to herself, gloomily, . 
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although (knowing that it was untrue) she did not 
venture to say it aloud. She gave consent, of 
course, to the proposition to try by personal effort 
to increase the number at prayer-meeting. It 
would be absurd to object to it. She did not care 
to own that she shrunk from personal effort of this 
sort; it was a grief to her very soul that she did 
so shrink. 

“Remember, we stand pledged to try for one — 
new face at the prayer-meeting,” Eurie said, as she 
bade them good night. “Pledged to try, you under- 
stand, Marion; we can at least do that, even if we 
don’t succeed.” | 
_ “Tn the meantime, remember that we have our - 
Bible evening to-morrow,” Marion returned. “You © 
are to come bristling with texts from your stand- 
point; it will not do to forget that.” | 


CHAPTER XII. 


KEEPING THE PROMISE. 


T was curious how our four girls set about enlarg- 
ing the prayer-meeting. That idea had taken 
hold of them as the next thing to be done. 

“The wonder was,’ Eurie said, “that Christian 
people had not worked at it before. I am sure,” 
she added, “that if any one had invited me to 
attend, I should have gone long ago, just to please, 
if it was one that I cared ta please.” 

And Marion answered with a smile: 

“T am sure you would, too, with your present 
feelings.” 

Still none of them doubted but that they would 
have success. . They saw little of each other during 
the days that intervened, and their plan necessarily | 
involved the going alone, or with what company 
they could gather, instead of meeting and keeping 
each other company, as they had done in the first 
days of their prayer-meeting life. 
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Marion came first, and alone. She went forward to 
their usual seat with a very forlorn and desolate air. 
She had entered upon the work with enthusiasm, 
and with eager desire and expectation of success. 

To be sure she was a long time deciding whom to 
ask, and several times changed her plans, 

At last her heart settled on Miss Banks, a friend 
with whom she had almost been intimate before 
these new intimacies gathered around her. Latterly 
they had said little to each other. Miss Banks had 
seemed to avoid Marion since that rainy Monday 
when they came in contact so sharply. She was not 
absolutely rude, nor in the least unkind ; she simply 
seemed to feel that the points of congeniality between 
them were broken, and so avoided her. 

She did this so successfully, that, even after 
Marion’s thought to invite her to the meeting had 
taken decided shape, it was difficult to find the 
opportunity. Having got the idea, however, she 
was persistent in it; and at last, during recess, on 
the very day of the meeting, she came across her 
in the library, looking aimlessly over the rows of 
books. 

“In search of wisdom or recreation?” Marion asked, 
stopping beside her, and speaking with the fami- 
liarity of former days. 

“In search of some tiresome references for my 
class in philosophy. Some of the scholars are 
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provokingly in earnest in the study, and will not 
be satisfied with the platitudes of the text-book.” 
“That is a refreshing departure from the ordinary 
state of things, isn’t it?” Marion asked, laughing at 
the way in which the progress of her pupils was 
put, Then, without waiting for an answer, and 
already feeling her resolution beginning to cool, she 


plunged into the subject that interested her. “I | 


have been in search of you all the morning.” 

“That's surprising,” Miss Banks said, coolly. 
“Couldn't I be found? I have been no further 
away than my school-room ?” 

“Well, I mean looking for you at a time when 
you were not engaged, or, perhaps, looking forward 
to seeing you at such a time would be a more proper 
way of putting it,” said Marion, trying to smile, and 
yet feeling a trifle annoyed. 

“ One is apt to be somewhat engaged in a school- 
room during school-hours, especially if one is a 
teacher.” 

They were not getting on at all. Marion decided 
to speak without trying to bring herself gracefully 
to the point. 

“IT want to ask a favour of you. Will you go to 
meeting with me to-night?” 

“To meeting,’ Miss Banks repeated, without 
turning from the book-case. “What meeting is 


there to-night ?” 
I 
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“Why, the prayer meeting at the First Church. 
There is always a meeting there on Wednesday 
nights.” 

Miss Banks turned herself slowly away from the 
‘book she was examining and fixed her clear, cold 
gray eyes on Marion: 

“ And so there has been every Wednesday iain 
during the five years that we have been in school 
together, I presume. To what can I be indebted for 
such an invitation at this late day ?” 

It was very hard for Marion not to get angry. 
She knew this cold composure was intended as a 
rebuke to herself for presuming to have withdrawn 
from the clique that had hitherto spent much time 
together, 

“What is the use of this?” she asked, a shade of 
impatience in her voice, though she tried to control 
it. “You know, Miss Banks, that I profess to have 
made a discovery during the last few weeks; that 
I try to arrange all my actions with a view to the 
new revelations of life and duty which I have 
certainly had; in simple language you know that, 
whereas, I not long ago presumed to scoff at conver- 
sion, and at the idea of a life abiding in Christ, I 
believe now that I have been converted, and that 
the Lord Jesus is my Friend and Brother; I want 
to tell you that I have found rest and peace in Him. 
-Is it any wonder that I should desire it for my 
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friends? I do honestly crave for you the same 
experience that I have enjoyed, and to that end I 
have asked you to attend the meeting with me 
to-night.” 

It is impossible to describe the changes on Miss 
Banks’ face during this sentence. There was a 
touch of embarrassment, and more than a touch of 
incredulity, and over all a look of great amazement. 
She continued to survey Marion from head to foot 
with those cold, gray eyes, for as much as a minute 
after she had ceased speaking. Then she said, 
speaking slowly, as if she were measuring every 
word : , 

“I am sure I ought to be grateful for the trouble 
you have taken; the more so as I had not presumed 
to think that you had any interest in either my 
body or my soul. But as I have had no new and 
surprising revelations, and know nothing about the 
Friend and Brother of whom you speak, I may be 
excused from coveting the like experience with 
yourself, however delightful you may have found 
it, As to the meeting, I went once to that church 
to attend a prayer meeting, too, and if there can be 
a more refined and long drawn-out exhibition of 
dulness than was presented to us there, I don’t 
know where to look for it. I wonder why the 
school-bell doesn’t ring? It is three minutes past 
the time by my watch.” : 
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Marion, without an attempt at a reply, turned 
and went swiftly down the hall. She was glad that 
just then the tardy bell pealed forth, and that she 
was obliged to go at once to the recitation-room 
and involve herself in the intricacies of algebra. 

Without this incentive to self-control, she felt 
that she would have given way to the hot disap- 
pointed tears that were choking im her throat. 

How sad her heart was as she sat there alone in the 
prayer-room. It was early and but few were present. 

She had never felt so much alone. The compan- 
ionship which had been so close and so constant 
during the few weeks past seemed suddenly to have 
been removed from her, and when she essayed to go 
back to the old friend, she had stood coldly and 
heartlessly—ay, worse than that—mockingly aloof. 

She had overheard her, that very afternoon, de- 
tailing to one of the under teachers, fragments of 
the conversation in the library. Marion’s heart was 
wounded to its very depths. Perhaps it is little 
wonder that she had made no other attempt to 
secure company for the evening. There were school- 
girls by the score that she might have asked; 
doubtless some one of the number would accept her 
invitation, but she had not thought so. She had 
shrunk from any other effort, in mortal terror. 

“T am not fitted for such work,” she said, in bitter- 
ness of soul; “ndt even for such work; what can I 
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do?” and then, despite the class, she had brushed 
away a tear. So there she sat alone, till suddenly 
the door opened with more force than usual, and 
closed with a little bang, and Eurie Mitchell, with 
a, face on which there glowed traces of excitement, 
came like a whiff of wind and rustled into a seat 
beside her, alone like herself. 

“You here?” she said, and there was surprise in 
her whisper. “ Thought you would be late, and not 
be alone. I am glad of it—I mean Iam almost glad. 

Don’t you think Nell wouldn't come with me! I 
counted on him as a matter of course, he is so oblig- 
ing—always willing to take me wherever I want to 
go, and often disarranging his own engagements so 
that I need not be disappointed. I was just as sure of 

him I thought as I was of myself, and then I coaxed 
him harder than J ever did before in my life, and he 
wouldn’t come in.” He came to the door with me, 
and said I needn't be afraid but that he would be on 
hand to see me home, and he would see safely home 
any number of girls that I chose to drum up, but 
as for sitting in here a whole hour waiting for it to 


be time to go home, that was bey ond him—too much. 


for mortal patience ! 7 
- “Wasn't it just too bad! I was sure of it, too. 
I told him about our plans—about our promise, 


indeed, and how I had counted on him, and all he © 


said was: ‘Don’t you know the old proverb, sis.: 
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“Never count your chickens before theyare hatched;” 
or, a more elegant phrasing of it, “Never eat your 
fish till you.catch him?” Now, I’m not caught yet; 
someway the right sort of bait hasn’t reached me 
yet.’ I was never so disappointed in my life! Didn't 
you try to get some one to come ?” 

“Yes.” said Marion, “and failed.” She forced 
herself to say that much. How could Eurie go 
through with all these details? “If her heart had 
ached as mine does, she couldn't,’ Marion told her- 
self. She might have known if she had used her 
judgment that Eurie’s heart was not of the sort that 
would ever ache over anything as hers could; and 
yet Eurie was bitterly disappointed. 

She had counted on Nell, and expected him, had 
high hopes for him ; and here they were dashed into 
nothingness! Who knew that he could be so obsti- 
nate over a trifle? Surely it was a trifle just to 
come to prayer meeting once! She knew she would 
have done it for him, even in the days when it would 
have been a bore. She did not understand it at all. 

Meantime, Ruth had been having her experiences, 
This promise of hers troubled her. Perhaps you 
cannot imagine what an exceedingly disagreeable 
thing it seemed to her to go hunting up somebody 
to go to prayer meeting with her. Where could 
sheturn? There were so few people with whom she 
came in contact that it would not be absurd to ask. 
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Her father she put aside at once as entirely out 
of the question. It was simply an absurdity to 
think of asking him to go to prayer meeting! He 
rarely went to church even on the Sabbath; less often 
now than he used todo. It would simply be annoy- 
ing him and exposing religion to his contempt; so 
his daughter reasoned. She sighed over it while 
she reasoned. She wished most earnestly that it 
were not so; she prayed, and she thought it was 
with all her heart, that God would speak to her 
father in some way, by some voice that he would 
heed; and yet she allowed herself to be sure that 
his only and cherished daughter had the one voice 
that could not hope to influence him in the least. 

Well, there was her friend, Mr. Wayne, I won- 
der if I can describe to you how impossible it 
seemed to her to ask him to go? Not that he 
would not have accompanied her; he would in a 
minute; he would do almost anything she asked; 
she felt as sure that she could get him to occupy a 
seat in the First Church prayer-room that evening 
as she felt sure of going there herself; but she 
asked herself, of what earthly use would it be? _ 

He would go simply to please what he would 
suppose was a whim of hers; he would listen with 
an amused smile, slightly tinged with sarcasm, to 
all the words that would be spoken that evening, 
and he would have ready a hundred mildly funny — 
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things to say about them when the meeting closed ; 
for weeks afterwards he would be apt to bring in 
nicely fitting quotations gleaned from that evening 
of watchfulness, fitting them into absurd places, 
and making them seem the veriest folly—that 
would be the fruit. 

Ruth shrank with all her soul from ish a re- 
sult; these things were sacred to her; she did not 
see how it would be possible to endure the quiz- 
zical turn that would be given to them. I want 
you to notice that in all this reasoning she did not 
see that she had undertaken not only her own 
work but the Lord’s. When one attempts not only 
to drop the seed, but to make the fruit that shall 
spring up, no wonder one stands back appalled! 

Yet was she not busying her heart with the re- 
sults? The end of it was that she decided, what- 
ever else she did, to say nothing to Mr. Wayne 
about the meeting. No, I am mistaken, that was 
not the end; there suddenly came in with these 
musings a startling thought : 
~ “Tf T cannot endure the foolishness that will re- 
sult from one evening, how am I to endure com- 
panionship for a lifetime?” 

That was a thought that would not slumber 
again. But she must find some one whom she was 
willing to ask to go to prayer meeting; there was 
her miserable promise hedging her in. 
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Whom was she willing to ask? She ran over 
her list of acquaintances; there wasn’t one. How 
strange it was! She could think of those whom 
Flossy might ask, and there was Eurie surrounded - 
by a large family; and as for Marion, her opportu- 
nities were unlimited; but for her forlorn self, in 
all the large circle of her acquaintance, there 
seemed no one to ask. The truth was, Ruth was 
shiveringly afraid of casting pearls before swine— 
not that she put it in that way; but she would 
rather have been struck than have been made an 
object of ridicule. And yet there were times when 
she wished she had lived in the days of martyr- 
dom! The Church of to-day is full of just such 
martyr spirits! 

The result was precisely what might have been 
expected: she dallied with her miserable cowardice, 
which she did not call by that name at all, until 
there really was no person within reach to invite to 
the meeting. Who would have supposed all this of 
Ruth Erskine! No one would have been less likely 
to have done so than herself. | 

She went alone to the meeting at a late hour, 
and with a very miserable, sore, sad heart, to which 
Marion’s was nothing in comparison. Yet there 
‘was something accomplished, if she had but known 
it. She was beginning to understand herself; she 
had a much lower opinion of Ruth Erskine as she 
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sat there meeting the wondering gaze of Eurie, and - 
the quick, inquiring glance of Marion than she ever 
had felt in her life. 

I said she was late, but Flossy was later. Some- 
body else must have been at work about that meet- 
ing, and have been more successful than our girls, 
for the room was fuller than usual. Marion had 
begun to grow anxious for the little Flossy that 
had crept so near to their hearts, and to make fre- 
quent turnings of the head to see if she were not 
coming. 

When at last she shimmered down the aisle, a 
soft, bright rainbow, for she hadn’t given over wear- 
ing her favourite colours, and she could no more 
help getting them on becomingly than a bird can 
help looking graceful in its plumage. (Why should 
either of them try to help it?) But Flossy was not 
alone; there was a tall, portly form, and a splen- 
didly balanced head, resting on firm shoulders, that 
followed her down to the seat where the girls were 
waiting for her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


LOSSY came quite down the broad aisle to the 
seat which the girls had, by tacit understand- 
ing, chosen for their own, her face just rad- 

iant with a sort of surprised satisfaction, and the 
gentleman who followed her with an assured and 
measured step was none other than Judge Erskine 
himself. He may have been surprised at his own 
appearance in that place for prayer, but no surprise 
of his could compare with the amazement of his 
daughter Ruth, For once in her life her well-bred 
composure forsook her, and her look could be called 
nothing less than an absolute stare. 

Of the four, Flossy only had succeeded. The way 
of it was this: 

Having become a realist, in the most emphatic 
sense of that word, to have promised to bring some 
one with her to meeting, if she possibly could, meant 
to her just that, and nothing less than that. Of 
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course, such an understanding of a promise made it 
impossible to stop with the asking of one person, 
or two, or three, provided her invitations met with 
only refusals, 

She had started out as confident of success as 
Eurie; she felt nearly certain of Col. Baker; not 
because he was any more likely of his own will to 
choose the prayer meeting than he had been all his 
‘life thus far, but because he was growing every day 
more anxious to give pleasure to Flossy. 

Having some dim sense of this in her heart, 
Flossy reasoned that it would be right to put this 
power of hers to the good use of winning him to 
the meeting, for who could tell what words from 
God’s Spirit might reach him while there ? Bo she 
asked him to go. a 

To her surprise, and to Col. Baker’s real annoy- 
ance, he was obliged to refuse her. He was more 
than willing to go, even to a prayer meeting, if 
thereby he could take one step forward toward the 
place in her life that he desired to fill. Therefore 
his regrets were profuse and sincere. 

It was club night, and, most unluckily, they were 
to meet with him, and he was to provide the enter- 
tainment. Under almost any other circumstances 
he could have been excused. Had he even had the 
remotest idea that Flossy would have liked his” 
company that evening, he could have made arrange- 
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ments for a change of evening for the club; that is, 
had he known of it earlier. But as it was, she 
would see how impossible it would be for him to 
get away. Quick-witted Flossy took him at his 
word. 

“Would he remember, then,” she asked, with her 
most winning smile, “that of all places where she 
could possibly like to see him regularly, the Wed- 
nesday evening prayer meeting at the First Church 
was the place.” 

What a bitter pill an evening prayer meeting 
would be to Col. Baker! But he did not tell her 
so. He was even growing to think that he could 
do that, for a while at least. 

From him Flossy turned to her brother; but it 
was club night to him too, and while he had not 
the excuse that the entertainer of the club certainly 
had, it served very well as an excuse, though he 
was frank enough to add, “As for that, I don’t 
believe I should go if I hadn’t an engagement; I 
won't be hypocrite enough to go to the prayer 
meeting.” Such strange ideas have some otherwise 
sensible people on this subject of hypocrisy! 

It required a good deal of courage for Flossy 
to ask her mother, but she accomplished it, and 
received in reply an astonished stare, a half-embar- 
rassed laugh, and the expression— | 

“ What an absurd little fanatic you are getting to 
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be, Flossy!. I am sure one wouldn’t have looked for 
it in a child like you! Me? Oh, dear, no! I can't 
go; I never walk so far, you know; at least very 
rarely, and Kitty will have the carriage in use for 
Mrs. Waterman’s reception. Why don’t you go 
there, child? It really isn’t treating Mrs, Water- 
man well; she is such an old friend.” . 

These were a few of the many efforts which 
Flossy made. They met with like results, until at 
last the evening in question found her somewhat 
belated and alone, ringing at Judge Erskine’s man- 
sion. That important personage being in the hall, in 
the act of going out to the post-office, he opened the 
door and met her hurried, almost breathless, question: 

«Judge Erskine, is Ruth gone? Oh, excuse me, 
good evening. I am in such haste that I forgot 
courtesy. Do you think Ruth is gone?” 

Yes, Judge Erskine knew that his daughter was 
out, for she stepped into the library to leave a 
message a few moments ago, and she was then 
dressed for the street, and had passed out a moment 
afterward. — 

Then did he know whether Katie Flinn, the 
chamber-maid, was in? “Of course you won't 
know,” she added, blushing and smiling at the 
absurdity of her question. “I mean, could you find 
out for me whether she is in, and can I speak to 
her just a minute ?” 
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He was fortunately wiser to-night than she gave 
him credit for being, Judge Erskine said, with a 
courtly bow and smile. 

It so happened that just after his icatts 
departed, Katie had sought him, asking permission 
to be out that evening until nine o'clock, a per- 
mission that she had forgotten to secure of his 
daughter; therefore, as a.most unusual circumstance 
which must have occurred for Flossy’s special benefit, 
he was posted even as to Katie's whereabouts. He 


was unprepared for the sudden flushing of Flossy’s 


cheeks, and quiver of her almost baby chin. 

“Qh, I am so sorry!” she said, and there were 
actual tears in her blue eyes. 

Judge Erskine saw them, and felt as if he were 
in some way a monster. He hastened to be sympa- 
thetic. If she was alone and timid it would afford 
him nothing but pleasure to see her safely to any 
part of the city she chose to mention. He was 


going out simply for a stroll, with no business. 


whatever. 

“Qh, it isn’t that,” Flossy said, hastily. “J am 
such a little way from the chapel, and it is so early, 
I shall not be afraid; but I am so disappointed. 


You see, Judge Erskine, we girls were each to bring 


one with us to the meeting to-night, and I have 
tried so hard, I have asked almost a dozen people, 
and none of them could go, At last I happened to 
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think of your Katie Flinn; I knew she was in our 
Sunday-school, and I thought, perhaps if I asked 
her she would go with me, if Ruth had not done it 
before me. She was my last chance,and I am more 
disappointed than I can tell you.” 

Shall I try to describe to you what a strange 
sensation Judge Erskine felt in the region of his 
heart as he stood there in the hall with that pretty 
blushing girl, who seemed to him only a child, and 
found that her quivering chin and swimming eyes 
meant simply that she had failed in securing even 
his chambermaid to attend the prayer meeting? He 
never remembered to have had such an astonishing 
feeling, nor such a queer, choking sensation in his 
throat. | 

His own daughter was dignified and stately—the 
very picture of her father, every one said; he had 
no idea that she could shed a tear any more than 
he could himself; but this timid, flushing, trembling 
little girl seemed made of some other material than 
just the clay that he supposed himself to be com- 
posed of, 

He stood regarding her with a sort of pleased 
wonder. In common with many other stately gen- 
tlemen, he very much admired real, unaffected, 
artless childhood. It seemed to him that a grieved 
child stood before him. How could he comfort her? 
If a doll, now, with curling hair and blue eyes, could 
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do it, how promptly should it be bought and given 
to this flesh-and-blood doll before him. 

But no, nothing short of some one to accompany 
her to prayer meeting would appease this troubled 
bit of humanity. In the magnanimity of his 
haughty heart the learned judge took a sudden and 
almost overpowering resolution. 

Could he go? he asked her. To be sure, he was | 
not Katie Flinn, but he would do his best to take 
the place of that personage if she would kindly let 
him go to the said meeting with her. 

It was worth a dozen sittings, even in prayer- 
meeting, Judge Erskine thought, to see the sudden 
clearing of that tearful face; the sudden radiant 
outlook from those wet eyes. 

Would he go? Would hereally go? Couldany- 
thing be more splendid ! 

And, verily, Judge Erskine thought, as he beheld 
her shining face, that there hardly could. He felt 
precisely as you do when you have been unselfish 
toward a pretty child, who, someway, has won a 
warm spot in your heart. 

He went to the First Church prayer meeting for 
the first time with no higher motive than that— 
never mind, he went. Filossy Shipley certainly was 
not responsible for the motive of his going; neither 
did it in any degree affect the honest, earnest, per- 
sistent effort she had made that day. Her account 
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of it was simple enough, when the girls met afters 
ward to talk over their efforts. | 

“Why, you know,” she said, “I actually promised — 
to bring some one with me if I possibly could ; so 
there: was nothing for it but to try in every pos- 
sible way up to the very last minute of the time 
I had. But, after all, I brought the one whom 
I had not the least idea of asking; he asked 
himself.” | 

“Well,” Marion said, after a period of amazed 
silence, “ I have made two discoveries. One is, that 
people may possibly have tried before this to enlarge 
the prayer meeting; possibly we may not, after all, 
be the originators of that brilliant idea; they may 


have tried, and failed even as we did; for I have 


learned that it is not so easy a matter as it at first 
appears; it needs a power behind the wills of 
people to get them to do even so simple a thing as 
that. The other important thought is, there are 
two ways of keeping a promise; one is to make 
an attempt and fail, saying to our contented con- 
sciences, ‘There! ve done my duty, and it is no 
use you see;’ and the other is to persist in attempt 
after attempt, until the very pertinacity of our faith 
accomplishes the work for us. What if we follow 


the example of our little Flossy after this, and let 


& promise mean something ?” 
“My example!” Flossy said, with wide open 
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eyes. “Why, I only asked people, just as I said I 
would; but they wouldn’t come.” 

There was one young lady who walked home 
from that eventful prayer meeting with a very 
unsatisfied conscience. Ruth Erskine could not 
get away from the feeling that she was a shirker; 
all the more so, because the person who had sat 
very near her was her father! not brought there 
by any invitation from her; it was not that she 
had tried and failed; that form of it would have 
been an infinite relief; she simply had not tried, 
and she made herself honestly confess to herself 
that the trouble was, she could not be satisfied with 
one who was within the reach of her asking. 

Yet conscience, working alli alone, is a very un- 
comfortable and disagreeable companion, and often 
accomplishes for the time being nothing beyond 
making his victim disagreeable. This was Ruth to 
the fullest extent of her power; she realized it, and 
in a measure felt ashamed of herself, and struggled 
a, little for a better state of mind. 

It seemed ill payment for the courtesy which 
had made Harold Wayne forsake the club before 
supper for the purpose of walking home with her 
from church. He was unusually kind, too, and 
patient. Part of her trouble, be it known, was 
her determination in her heart not to be driven 
by that dreadful conscience into saying a single 
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personal word to Harold Wayne. Not that she 
put it in that way; bless you, no! Satan rarely 
blunders enough to speak out plainly; he has a 
dozen smooth-sounding phrases that mean the same 
thing. a 

“People need to be approached very carefully on 
very special occasions, which are not apt to occur; 
they need to be approached by just such persons, 
and in just such well-chosen words,” &c., &c. 
Though why it should require such infinite tact 
and care and skill to say to a friend, “I wish you 
were going to heaven with me,” when the person 
would say without the least hesitation, “I wish 
you were going to Europe with me,’ and be 
accounted an idiot if he made talk about tact 
and skill and caution, I am sure I don’t know. 

Yet all these things Ruth said to herself. The 
reason the thought ruffied her was because her 
honest conscience knew they were false, and that 
she had aright to say, “Harold, I wish you were 
a, Christian ;” and had no right at all with the 
results. 

She simply could not bring herself to say it; 
she did not really know why, herself; probably 
Satan did. 

Mr. Wayne was unusually quiet and grave; he 
seemed to be doing what he could to lead Ruth 
into serious talk; he asked about the meeting, 
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whether abere were many out, and whether she 
enjoyed it. 

“YT like Dr. Dennis,” he aad “He is tremen- 
dously in earnest; but why shouldn’t a man be in 
earnest if he believes what he is talking about. Do 
you suppose he does, Ruth?” 

“Of course,” Ruth said, shortly, almost oul: : 
“you know he does. Why do you ask such a 
foolish question ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; half the time it seems to 
me as if the religious people were trying to hum- 
bug the world; because, you see, they don’t act 
as if they were in dead eee few of them 
do, at least.” 

“That is a very easy thing to say, and people 
seem to be fond of saying it,” Ruth said: and then 
she simply would not talk on that subject or any 
other; she was miserably unhappy; an awakened 
conscience, toyed with, is a very fruitful source of 
misery. She was glad when the walk was con- 
cluded. | 

“Shall I come in?” Mr. Wayne asked, lingering 
on the step, half smiling, half wistful. “What do 
you advise, shall I go back to the club or call on 
you ?” 

Now, Ruth hated the club; she was much afraid 
of its influence over her friend; she had deter- 
mined, as soon as she could plan a line of operation, 
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to set systematically at work to withdraw him 
from its influence; but she was not ready for it 
yet. And among other things that she was not 
ready for, was a call from Mr. Wayne; it seemed to 
her that in her present miserable, unsettled state it 
would be simply impossible to carry on a conver- 
sation with him. True to her usually frank nature, 
she answered promptly : 

“T have certainly no desire for you to go to the 
club, either on this evening or any other; but, to be 
frank, I would rather be alone this evening ; I want 
to think over some matters of importance, and to 
decide them. You will not think strangely of me 
for saying that, will you ?” 

“Qh, no,” he said, and he smiled kindly on her; 
yet he was very much disappointed; he showed it 
in his face. 

Many a time afterward, as Ruth sat thinking 
over this conversation, recalling every little detail 
of it, recalling the look on his face, and the peculiar 
sadness in his eyes, she thought within herself, “ If 
I had said, ‘ Harold, I want you to come in; I want 


to talk with you; I want you to decide now to live 


for Christ,’ I wonder what he wowld have answered.” 

But she did not say it. Instead, she turned from 
him and went into the house; and—he went directly 
to his club: an unaccountable gloom hung over 
him ; he must have companionship ; if not with his 
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chosen and promised wife, then with the club. That 
was just what Ruth was to him; and it was one of 
the questions that tormented her. 

There ‘were reasons why thought about it had 
forced itself upon her during the last few days. 
She was pledged to him long before she found this | 
new experience. The question was, Could she fulfil 
those pledges? Had they a thought in common 
now? Could she live with him the sort of life that 
she had promised to live, and that she solemnly 
meant to live? Ifshe could, was it right to do so? 
You see she had enough to torment her; only she 
set about thinking of it in so strange a manner ; not 
at all as she would have thought about it if the 
pledges she had given him had meant to her all that 
they mean to some, all that they ought to mean to 
any one who makes them. This phase of it also 
troubled her, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


RUTH AND HAROLD. 


slight sense of wonderment as to how he should 
meet his daughter the morning after his ap- 
pearance at prayer meeting. Such a new and 
singular departure was it, that he even felt a slight 
shade of embarrassment. | 
But, before the hour of meeting had arrived, his 
thoughts were turned into an entirely new channel. 
He met her, looking very grave, and with a touch 
of tenderness about his manner that was new to her. 
She, on her part, was not much more at rest than she 
had been on the evening before. She realized that 
her heart was in an actual state of rebellion against 
any form of decided Christian work that she could 
plan. Clearly something was wrong with her. If 
she had been familiar with a certain old Christian, 
she might have borrowed his language to express 
in part her feeling. 


ane had been in Judge Erskine’s mind a 
t 
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“To will is present with me, but how to perform 
that which is good J know not.” Not quite that, 
either, for while she said, “I can’t do this thing, or 
that thing,’ she was clear-minded enough to see 
that it simply meant, after all, “I will not.” The 
will was at fault, and she knew it. She did not 
fully comprehend yet that she had set out to be 
a Christian, and at the same time to have her own 
way in the least little thing; but she had a glim- 
mering sense that such was the trouble. 

Her father, after taking surreptitious glances 
at her pale face and troubled eyes, decided finally 
that what was to be said must be said, and asked 
abruptly : 

“When did you see Harold, my daughter ?” 

Ruth started, and the question made the blood 
rush to her face, she did not know why. 

“TI saw him last evening after prayer meeting, 
I believe,” she answered, speaking in her usual 
quiet tone, but fixing an inquiring look on her 
father. 

“Did he speak of not feeling well ?” 

“No, sir; not at all. Why ?” 

“T hear that he is quite sick this morning; was 
taken in the night. Something like a fit, I should 
judge; may be nothing but a slight attack, brought 
on by late suppers. He was at the club last night. 
I thought I would call after breakfast, and learn the 
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extent of the illness. If you want to send a message, 
or note, I can deliver it.” | 

That was the beginning of dreary days. Ruth 
prepared her note—a tender, comforting one; but 
it was brought back to her; and as her father 
handed it to her he said ; 

“He can’t read it now, daughter. I daresay it 
would comfort him if he could; but he is delirious; 
didn’t know me; hasn’t known any one since he was 
taken in the night. Keep the letter till this passes 
off, then-he will be ready for it.” 

Very kind and sympathetic were Ruth’s friends. 
The girls came to see her, and kissed her wistfully, 
with tears in their eyes, but they had little to say. 
They knew just how sick her friend was, and they 
felt as though there was nothing left to say. Her 
father neglected his business to stay at home with 
her, and in many a little thoughtful way touched 
her heavy heart, as the hours dragged by. 

Not many hours to wait. It was in the early 
dawn of the third morning after the news had 
reached her, that the door-bell pealed sharply 
through the house. There was but one servant 
up; she answered the bell. 

Ruth was up and dressed, and stood in the hall 
above, listening for what that bell might bring to 
her. She heard the hurried voice at the door; 
heard the peremptory order ; | 
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“T want to see Judge Erskine right away.” She 
knew the voice belonged to Nellis Mitchell, and 
she went down to him in the library. He turned 
swiftly at the opening of the door, then stood 
still, and a look of blank dismay swept cver his 
face. 

“It was your father I wanted to see,” he said, 
quickly. | 

“TI know,” she answered, speaking in her usual | 
tone. “I heard your message. My father has not 
yet risen. He will be down presently. Meantime, 
I thought you might possibly have news of Mr. 
Wayne’s condition, Can you tell me what your 
father thinks of him this morning ?” 

How very quiet and composed she was! It 
seemed impossible to realize that she was the pro- 
mised wife of the man for whom she was asking. 
Nellis Mitchell was distressed; he did not know 
what to say or do. His distress showed itself 
plainly on his face. 

“You need not be afraid to tell me,” she said, 
half smiling, and speaking more gently than she 
was apt to speak to this young man. It almost 
seemed that she was trying to sustain him, and help 
him to tell his story. “I am not a child, you know,” 
she added, still with a smile. 

“You do not know what you are talking about ‘ 
he said, hoarsely. “Ruth, won’t you please go up- 
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stairs and tell your father I want him as soon as 
possible ?” 

She turned from him half impatiently. 

“My father will be down as soon as possible,” 
she said, coldly. “He is not accustomed to keep 
gentlemen waiting beyond what is necessary. Mean- 
time, if you know, will you be kind enough to give 
me news of Mr. Wayne? I beg you, Mr. Mitchell, 
to remember that I am not a silly child, to whom 
you need be afraid to give a message, if you have 
one.” 

He must answer her now; there was no escape. 

“He is,” he began, and then he stopped. And 
her clear, cold, grave eyes looked right at him and 
waited. His next sentence commenced almost in a 
moan. “Oh, Ruth, you will make me tell you! It 
is all over. He has gone.” 

“Gone!” she repeated, incredulously, still staring 
at him. “Where is he gone?” 

What an awful question! She realized it herself 
almost ‘the instant it passed her lips. It made her 
shudder visibly. But she neither screamed nor 
fainted, nor in any way, except that strange one, 
betrayed emotion. Instead, she said: 

“Be seated, Mr. Mitchell, and excuse me; father 
is coming.” Then she turned and went back up- 
stairs. 

He heard her firm step on the stairs as she went 
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slowly up; and this poor bearer of faithful tidings 
shut his face into both his hands and groaned aloud 
for such misery as could not vent itself in any 
natural way. He understood that there was some- 
thing more than ordinary sorrow in Ruth’s face. 
It was as if she had been petrified. 

Through the days that followed Ruth passed as 
one in a dream. Every one was very kind. Her 
father showed a talent for patience and gentleness 
that no one had known he possessed. 

The girls came to see her; but she would not be 
seen. She shrank from them. They did not won- 
der at that; they were half relieved that it was so. 
Such a pall seemed to them to have settled sud- 
denly over her life that they felt at a loss what to 
say, how to meet her. So when she sent to them, 
from her darkened and gloomy room, kind mes- 
sages of thanks for their kindness, and asked them 
to further show their sympathy by allowing her to 
stay utterly alone for awhile, they drew relieved 
sighs and went away. This much they understood : 
it was not a time for words. 

As for Flossy, she should not have been num- 
‘bered among them. She did not call at all; she 
sent by Nellis Mitchell a tiny bouquet of lilies of 
the valley, lying inside of a cool, broad, green lily 
leaf, and on a slip of paper twisted in with it was 
written : 
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“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” How Ruth 
blessed her for that word! Verily she felt that she 
was walking through the very blackest of the 
shadows! It reminded her that she had a friend. 

Slowly the hours dragged on. The grand and 
solemn funeral was planned, and the plans carried 
out. Mr. Wayne was among the very wealthy of 
the city. His father’s mansion was shrouded in its 
appropriate crape, the rooms, and the halls, and the 
rich, dark, solemn coffin, glittering with its solid 
silver screws and handles, were almost hidden in 
rare and costly flowers. Ruth, in the deepest of 
mourning robes, accompanied by her father, from 
whose shoulders swept long streamers of crape, sat 
in the Erskine carriage, and followed directly after 
the hearse, chief mourner in the long and solemn 
train. | 

In every conceivable way that love could devise, 
and wealth carry out, were the last tokens of re- 
spect paid to the quiet clay that understood not 
what was passing around it. | 

The music was by the quartette choir of the 
First Church, and was like a wail of angel voices in 
its wonderful pathos and tenderness. | 

The pastor spoke a few words, tenderly, solemnly 
pointing the mourners to One who alone could sus- 
tain, earnestly urging those who knew nothing of 
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the love of Christ to take refuge now in His open 
arms and find rest there. 

But alas! alas! not a single word could he say 

about the soul that had gone out from that silent 
body before them; gone to live forever. Was it 
possible for those holding such belief as theirs to 
have a shadow of hope that the end. of such a life 
as his had been could be bright ? 
_ Not one of those who understood anything about 
this matter dared for an instant to hope it. They 
understood the awful, solemn silence of the min- 
ister. There was nothing for that grave but silence. 
Hope for the living, and he pointed them earnestly 
to the source of all hope; but for the dead, silence. 

What an awfully solemn task to conduct such 
funeral services. The pastor may not read the 
comforting words: “Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord,’ because before them lies one who did 
not die in the Lord, and common-sense tells the 


most thoughtless that if those are blessed who die 


in the Lord there must be a reverse side to the pic- 
ture, else no sense to the statement. So the verse 
must be passed by. It is too late to help the dead, 
and it need not tear the hearts of the living. He 
eannot read, “I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me.” | 

God forbid! prays the sad pastor in his heart, 


that mother or father or friend shall so die as to go | 
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to this one, who did not die in the Lord. We can 
not even hope for that. All the long line of tender, 
helpful verses, glowing with light for the coming 
morning, shining with immortality and unending 
union, must be passed by; for each and every one of 
them have a clause which shows unmistakably that 
the immortality is glorious only under certain con- 
ditions, and in this case they have not been met. 

There must in these verses, too, be a reverse side, 
or else they mean nothing. What shall the pastor 
do? Clearly he can only say, “In the midst of life 
we are in death.” That is true; his audience feel 
it; and he can only pray: “So teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom.” 

But, oh, how can the mothers stand by open 
graves wherein are laid their sons or daughters, and 
endure the thought that it is a separation that shall 
stretch through eternity! How wonderful that 
any of us are careless or thoughtless for a moment 
so long as we have a child or a friend unsafe ! 

During all this time of trial Ruth’s three friends 
were hovering around her, trying by every possible 
attention and thoughtfulness to help or comfort 
her, and yet feeling their powerlessness in such a 
way that it almost made them shrink from trying. 

“Words are such a mockery,” Marion said to her 
one evening, as they sat together. “Sometimes I 
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almost hate myself for trying to speak to you at 


all. What can any human being say to one who is’ 


shrouded in an awful sorrow ?” 

Ruth shuddered visibly. 

“Tt 7s an ‘awful’ sorrow,” she said; “you have 
used the right word with which to express it; but 
there is a shade to it that you do not understand. 


I don’t believe that by experience you ever will; 


I pray God that you may not. Think of burying a 
friend in the grave without the slightest hope of 
ever meeting him in peace again !” 

“You have nothing to do with that, Ruth; God 
is the judge. I don’t think you ought to allow 
yourself to think of it.” 

“There I think you are mistaken ; I believe I 
ought to think of it. Marion, you now, and I 
know, that there is simply nothing at all on which 
to build a hope of meeting in peace the man we 
buried last week. You think it almost shocking 
that I can speak of him in that way; I know you 
do. People are apt to hide behind the very flim- 
siest veil of fancied hopes when they talk of such 
things. 

“Perhaps a merciful God permits some to hug a 
worthless hope. when they think of their dead treas- 
ures, since it can do no harm to those who are 
gone; but I am not one of that class of people. 
Besides, I am appearing to you, and everybody, in 
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a false light. I am tired of it. Marion, Mr. Wayne 
was not to me what he ought to have been, since L 
was his promised wife. You know how I have 
changed of late; you know there was hardly a 
thought or feeling of mine in which he could sym- 
pathize; but the worst of it is, he never did sympa- 
thize with me in the true sense; he never filled my 
heart. 

“My promise to him was one of those false steps 
that people like me, who are ruled by society, take 
because it seems to be the proper thing to do next, 
or because we feel it might as well be that as any- 
thing ; perhaps because it will please one’s father 
in a business point of view, or please one’s own 
sense of importance; satisfy one’s desire to be fore- 
most in the fashionable world. I am humiliating 
myself. to tell you, plainly, that my promise meant 
not much more than that. I did not realize how 
empty it was till I found that all my plans, and 
aims, and hopes in life were changed; that, in 
short, life had come to seem more to me than.a 
glittering weariness, that was to be borne with the 
best grace I could assume. This was nearly all I had 
found in society, or hoped to find. 

“I. followed Mr. Wayne to the grave in the 
position of chief mourner, because I felt that it was 
a token of respect that I owed tothe memory of the 
man whom I had wronged, and because I felt that 
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the world had no business with our private affairs; 
but he was not to me what people think he was, 
and I feel as though I wanted you to know it, even 
though it humiliates me beyond measure to make 
the confession. At the same time I have an awful 
sorrow, too awful to be expressed in words. 

“ Marion, I think you will understand what I mean 
when I say that I believe I have the blood of a lost 
soul clinging to my garments.. I know as well as I 
sit here to-night that I might have influenced 
Harold Wayne into the right way. I know his love 
for me was so sincere, and so strong, that he would 
_ have been willing to try to do almost anything that 
I had asked. Ibelieve in my soul that had I urged 
the matter of personal salvation on his immediate 
attention, he would have given it thought. But I 
never did—never. 

“Marion, even on that last evening of his life— 
IT mean before he was sick—when he himself invited 
the words, I was silent. Idid not mean to continue 
so; I meant, when I got ready, to speak to him 
about this matter; I meant to do everything right ; 
but I was determined to take my own time for it, 
and I took it, and now he is gone/ Marion, you 
know nothing about such a sorrow as that! Now, 
why did I act in this insane way ? 

* T know the reasons, one of them at least; and the 
awful selfishness and cowardice of it only brands 
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me deeper. It was because I was afraid to have 
him become a Christian man! I knew if he did I 
should have no excuse for breaking the pledges 
that had passed between us; in plain words, I would 
have no excuse for not marrying him; and I did 
not want to do it! I felt that marriage vows would 
mean to me in the future what they never meant 
in the past, and that there was really nothing in 
common between Mr. Wayne and myself; that I 
could not assent to a marriage service with him, 
and be guiltless before God. So to spare myself, to 
have what looked like a conscientious excuse for 
breaking vows that ought never to have been made, 
I deliberately sacrificed his soul! Marion Wilbur, 
think of that!” | 

“You didn’t mean to do that!” Marion said, in 
an awe-stricken voice; she was astonished, and 
shocked, and bewildered as to what to say. 

Ruth answered her almost fiercely. _ 

“No, I didn’t mean to; and as to that, I never 
meant to do anything that was not just right in my 
life ; but I meant to have just exactly my own way of 
doing things, and I tell youItookit. Now, Marion, 
while I blame myself as no other person ever can, 
I still blame others. I was never taught as I should 
have been about the sacredness of human loves, and 
the awfulness of human vows and pledges, I was 
never taught that for girls to dally with such pledges, 
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to flirt with them, before they knew anything about 
life or about their own hearts was a sin in the sight 
of God. I ought to have been so taught. 

“Perhaps if I had had a mother to teach me I 
should have been different; but I am not even sure 
of that. Mothers seem to me to allow strange trifling 
with these subjects, even if they do not actually 
prepare the way. But all this does not relieve me. 
I have sinned ; no one but myself understands how 
deeply, and no one but me knows the bitterness 
of it. 

“Now I feel as though the whole of the rest of 
my life must be given to atone for this horrible 
fatal mistake. I wasted the last hour I ever had 
with a soul, and I have before me the awful con- 
sciousness that I might have saved it. 

“It is all done now, and can never be undone, — 
that is the saddest part of it. But there is one 
thing I can do; I need never live through a like 
experience again ; I will give the rest of my life to 
atone for the past; I will never again be guilty of 
coming in contact with a soul unprepared for death, 
without urging upon that soul, as often as I have 
opportunity, the necessity for preparation; I see 
plainly that it is the important thing in life,” 

There hovered over Marion’s mind, while these 


last sentences were being spoken, words something 
like these : 
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“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth from 
all sin.”’ 

She almost said to Ruth that even for this sin 
atonement had been made; she must not try to 
make another. But the error that only faintly 
glimmered in Ruth’s sentence was so mixed with 
solemn and helpful truth that she felt at a loss as to 
whether there was error at all, and so held her 
peace, | 


CHAPTER XV, 


_ REVIVAL. 


S the early autumn months slipped away, and 
touches of winter began to show around 
them, it became evident that a new feeling 

was stirring in the First Church. | 

No need now to work for increased numbers at 
the prayer-meeting; at least there was not the need 
that formerly existed; the room was full, and the 
meetings solemn and earnest. The Spirit of God 
was hoyering over the place. Drops of the coming 
shower were already beginning to fall. 

What was the cause of the quickened hearts ? 
Who knew save the Watcher on the tower in the 
eternal city? Was it because of the sudden, and 
solemn, and hopeless death occurring in the very 
centre of what was called “the first circles”? Was 
it the spirit developed apparently by this death, 
showing itself in eager, indefatigable effort wherever 
Ruth Erskine went, with whomsoever she came in 
contact? 
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Was it Marion Wilbur’s new way of teaching, that 
included not only the intellect of her pupils, but 
looked beyond that, with loving word, for the empty 
soul! Was it Eurie Mitchell’s patient way of taking 
up home work and care, that had been distasteful to 
her, and that she had shunned in days gone by? 
Was it Flossy Shipley’s way of teaching the 
Sabbath-school lessons to “those boys” of hers ? 

Was it the quickened sense which throbbed in the 
almost discouraged heart of the pastor whenever he 
came in contact with either of these four? Was it 
the patient, persistent, unassuming work of John 
Warden as he went about in the shop among his 
fellow workmen, dropping an earnest word here, a 
pressing invitation there? 

Who shall tell whether either, or all of these 
influences, combined with hundreds of others, set in 
motion by like causes, were the beginnings of the 
solemn and blessed harvest time, that dawned at last 
on those who had been sowing in tears? 

The fact was apparent. Even in the First Church, 
that model of propriety and respectability, that 
church which had so feared excitement or unusual 
efforts of any sort, there was a revival! 

Among those who were coming, and who were 
growing willing to let others know that they were 
awakening to a sense of the importance of these 
things, were Dr. and Mrs. Mitchell, Eurie’s father 
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and mother. To themselves they did not hesitate 
to say that the change in Kurie was so marked and 
so increasing in its power over her life, that it obliged 
them to think seriously of this thing. 

Among the interested also were a score or more of 
girls from Marion’s room in the great school; and 
more came every day. Marion’s face was shining, 
and she gathered her brood about her as a mother 
would the children of her love and longing. | 

Among them were four of Flossy’s boys; and half- 
a-dozen boys, friends of theirs, who were not Flossy’s, 
and who yet, someway, joined her train and 
managed to be “counted in.’ Among them was 
Judge Erskine—I mean among those who continued 
to come to the meetings—coming alone, and being 
reverent and thoughtful during the services, but 
going away with bowed head, and making no sign: 
there was something in the way with Judge Erskine 
that no one understood. 

As for Ruth—how she worked during these days! 
Not with a glad light in her eyes, such as Marion 
and Flossy had; not with a satisfied face as if the 
question of something to do that was worth doing, 
and that helped her, had been settled, such as Eurie 
Mitchell wore; rather with a sad feverish impatience 
to accomplish results; shrinking from nothing, willing 
to do anything, go anywhere, yet meeting with far 
less encouragement, and seeing far less fruits, than 
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any of the others. She did not realize that she was 
working with a sort of desperate intention of over- 
balancing the mischief of her mistakes by so much 
work now, that there would bea sort of even balance 
at the scales. She would have been shocked had 
she understood her own heart. 

Meantime, where was Satan? Content to let this 
reaping time alone? Oh, bless you, no! Never 
busier, never more alert, and watchful, and cautious, 
and skilful than now! It was wonderful, too, how 
many helpers he found whose names were actually 
on the roll of the First Church! | 

There were those who had had in mind all the 
fall having little entertainments, “just a few friends, 
you know, nothing like a party; they were sorry to 
be obliged to have them just now while there were 
meetings; but Miss Gilmore was in town, and would 
be here so short a time, they must invite her; it 
would not be treating her well to take no notice of 
her visit; but the people whom they proposed to 
invite were those who did not attend church, so no 
harm could be done.” 

These were some of Satan’s helpers. There were 
others who were more outspoken. They “did not 
believe in special efforts; seasons of excitement; 
religious dissipations—nothing else. People should 
be religious at all times, not put it on for special 
occasions.” 
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It was well enough to have a special season for 
parties, and a special season for going to the sea- 
side, and a special season for doing one’s dress- 
making, and a special season for cleaning house, and 
a special season for everything under the sun but 
religious meetings; these should be conducted—at 
all times. Was that what they meant? Oh, dear, 
no! They should not be conducted at all. Was 
that what they meant? Who should tell what they 
did mean? One lady said: 

“The idea of the bell ringing every evening for 
prayer meeting! It was too absurd! People must 
have a little time for recreation; these weeks just 
before the holidays were always by common consent 
the time for festivities of all sorts; it was downright 
folly to expect young people to give up their 
pleasures and go every evening to meeting.” 

So she issued her cards for a party, and gathered 
as many of the young people about her as she could. 
And this woman was a member of the First Church! 
And this woman professed to believe in the verse 
that read, “Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or 
whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God!” 

There were others who went to these parties, — 
bushing their consciences meantime by the explana- 
tion that the social duties were important ones, and 
that one whose heart was right could serve God as 
well having religious conversation at a party, as she 
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could occupying a seat at a prayer meeting. Perhaps 
they really believed it. What marvel? Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel of light. 

The trouble about the sincerity was, that those 
same persons were not aware of certain sneering 
remarks that were being made, to the effect that if 
church-members could go to parties when there were 
meetings at their own church, they could surely be 
excused from the meetings; and they could not have 
been utterly ignorant of the verse that read plainly, 
“Let not your good be evil spoken of.” 

There were still others who compromised matters, 
taking the meetings for the first hour of the evening, 
and a party for the next three; and the lookers on 
said sneeringly, that there was a strife going on 
between the soul, the flesh, and the devil, and they 
wondered which would conquer! 

So all these classes flourished and worked in their 
different ways in the First Church; just as they 
always will work, until that day when the wheat 
shall be forever separated from the tares. The 
wonder is why so many blinded eyes must insist 
that because there are tares, there is therefore no 
wheat. The Lord said, “Let both grow together 
until the harvest.” 

“T don’t understand it,’ Ruth said to Marion, 
as they talked the work over, and tried to lay plans 
for future helpfulness. “Why do you suppose it is 
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that I seem able to do nothing at all? I try with 
all my might; my heart is surely in it, and I long 
with a desire that seems almost as if it would con- 
sume me, to see some fruit of my work, and yet I 
don’t. What can be the difficulty?” 

“I don’t know,” Marion said, speaking hesitat- 
ingly, as one who would like to say more if she 
dared. “I don’t feel competent to answer that 
question, and yet, sometimes, I have feared that you 
might be trying to compromise with the Lord.” 

“T don’t understand you; in what way do you 
mean? I try to do my duty in every place that I 
can think of. Iam not compromising on any sub- 
ject, so far as I know. If I am, I will certainly be 
grateful to any one who will point it out.to me.” 

“T am not sure that it is sufficiently clear to my 
own mind to be able to point it out,” Marion said, 
still visibly embarrassed. “But, Ruth, it sometimes 
seems to me as if you had said to yourself, ‘Now I 
will work so much and pray so much, and then I 
ought to have rest from the pain that is goading me 
on, and I ought to be able to feel that I have atoned 
for past mistakes, and the account against me is 
squared.’” 

Ruth turned from her impatiently. 

“You are a strange comforter,” she said, almost 
indignantly. “Do you mean by that to intimate 
that you think I ought never to look or hope for 
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rest of mind again because I have made one fearful 
mistake? Do you mean that I ought always to 
carry with me the sense of the burden?” 

“T mean no such thing. You cannot think I so 
estimate the power of the sacrifice for sin. Ruth, I 
mean simply this: Nothing that you or I can do can 
possibly make one sin white, one mistake as though 
it had not been, give one moment of rest to a 
troubled heart. But the blood of Jesus Christ can 
do all this, and it does seem to me that you are 
ignoring-it, and trying to work out your own rest.” 

Ruth was thoughtful; the look of vexation passed 
from her face. 7 

“Tt may be so,” she said, after a long silence. “1 
begin dimly to understand your meaning; but I 
don’t know how to help it, how to feel differently. 
I surely ought to work, and surely I have a right to 
expect results.” 

“In one sense, yes, and in another I don’t believe 
we have. I begin to feel more and more that you 
and I have got in some way to be made to under- 
stand that it is not our way, but the Lord’s; that we 
must be willing to do, or, what is harder, to leave 
undone, exactly what He says, do or not do. Ican’t . 
help feeling that you are planning in your own 
heart just what ought to be done, and then allowing 
yourself to fee] almost indignant and ill-used because 
the work is not accomplished.” 
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“T don't know how you have succeeded in seeing 


so deeply into my heart,” Ruth said, with a wan 
smile, “I believe it is so, though Iam not sure that 
I ever saw it before.” : 

“TI know why I see it; because it is my tempta- 
tion as well as yours. You and I are both strong- 
willed; we have both been used to having our own 
way; we want to continue to have it; we want to 
do the right things provided we can have the 
choosing of them. Flossy, now, with her yielding 
nature, is willing to be led, as you and I are not. I 
have to fight against this tendency to carry out my 
plans and look for my results all the time. The fact 
is, Ruth, we must learn to work for Christ, and not 
set up business for ourselves, and still expect Him to 
give the wages.” 

« Still,’ said Ruth, “I don’t know. There seems 
to me to be nothing that I am not willing to do. I 
can’t think of anything so hard that I would not 
unhesitatingly do it. I have changed wonderfully 
in that respect. A little while ago I was not willing 
to doanything. Now I am ready for anything that 
can be done.” 

« Ave you?” Marion asked, with a visible shiver. 
“Ruth, are you sure? I can't say that; I want to 
say it, and I pray that I may be able; yet I can 
think of so many things that I might be called on 
to do that Ishrink from. I have given up trying to 
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do them, and fallen back on the promise, ‘My grace 
is sufficient,’ only praying, ‘Lord, give me the needed 
grace for to-day; I will not reach out for to-morrow.’ 
And, Ruth, I feel sure that neither you nor I must 
try to cover our past errors with present usefulness. 
Nothing but the blood of Christ can cover any 
wrong; we must rest on that, and on that alone.” 

“T believe I only understand in part what you 
mean. I don’t see how you ever reached so far 
ahead of me in faith and in understanding. But I 
believe you are farther. Still, I can’t think of any- 
thing that I am not willing and ready to do. I wish 
I might be tried; I wish He would give me some 
work, not of my own planning, that He might see 
how willing I am to do anything.” 

This was Ruth’s last remark to her friend that 
evening. Flossy and Eurie both came in, and they 
went out to the meeting together, Ruth thinking 
still of the talk they had, and feeling sure that she 
could do whatever she found, and yet the Master 
was planning a way for her that very evening, the 
entrance to which she had never seen, never dreamed 
of as possible. So many ways He has for leading 
us! Blessed are those who have come to the experi- 
ence that makes them willing to be led, even in 
darkness and blindness, trusting to the Sun of 
Righteousness for light, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE STRANGE STORY. 


UDGE ERSKINE was in his library, pacing 
slowly back and forth, his forehead lined with 
heavy wrinkles, and his face wearing the 

expression of one involved in deep and troubled 
thought. He had just come home from the evening 
meeting, the last meeting of the series that had held 
the attention of so many hearts during four weeks 
of harvest time. 

Judge Erskine had been a silent and attentive 
listener. All through the solemnities of the sermon, 
that seemed written for his sake, and to point right 
at him, he had never moved his keen steady eyes 
away from the preacher’s face. The text of that 
sermon he was not likely to forget. He had looked 
it up, and read it with its connections, the moment 
he reached the privacy of his library. 

“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we are not saved.’ That was the text. Judge 
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Erskine said it over and over to his own soul. — It 
was true; it fitted his condition as precisely as 
though it had been written for him. The harvest 


that would tell for eternity had been reaped all 


around him. He had looked, and listened, and 
resolved ; and still he stood outside, ungarnered. 
Moreover, one portion of the solemn sermon fitted 


him also. When Dr. Dennis spoke of those who 
had let this season pass, unhelped, because they had 


an inner life that would not bear the gaze of the 
public, because they were not willing to drag out 
their past and cast it away from them, Judge 
Erskine had started and fixed a stern glance on the 
preacher, | 

Did he know his secret, that had been hidden 
away with such persistent care? What scoundrel 
could have enlightened him? This only for a 
moment; then he settled back and realized his 
folly. Dr. Dennis knew nothing of himself or his 
past. Then came that other awfully solemn thought 
—there was One who did! Could it be that His 


voice had instructed the pastor what special point 


to make in that sermon, with such emphasis and 
power? Was the keen eye of the Eternal God 
pointing His finger now at him, and saying, “Thou 
art the man ?” 

He knew all this was true; he knew that the 
work of the past month had greatly moved him; 
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- he knew on the evening when the text had been, 
“ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” that 
he had felt himself almost persuaded ; he knew then, 
as he did now, that but one thing stood in the way 
of his entire persuasion. 

As he walked up and down his library on this 
evening, he felt fully persuaded in his own mind 
that the time had arrived when he was being called 
on persistently for a decision. More than that, 
he felt that the decision was to be not only for 
time but for eternity; that he must settle the 
question of his future then and there. He had 


locked the door after him, as he came into the -_ 


library, with a sort of grim determination to settle 
the question before he stepped into the outside 
world again. How would it be settled? He did 
not know himself. He did not dare to think how 
it would end; he simply felt that the conflict must 
end. a | 

Meantime, Ruth was up-stairs on her knees pray- 
ing for her father. Her heart felt very heavy. She 
had prayed for this father with all her soul; prayed, 


with what she felt was a degree of faith, that this | 
evening at the meeting he might settle the question © 


at issue, and settle it forever. She had felt a bitter, 
and almost an overwhelming, disappointment that 
the meeting closed and left him just where he had 
stood for a month. 
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There seemed nothing left to do. She had not 
spared her words, her entreaties. She had got 
bravely over her fears of approaching her father. 
But now it seemed to her that there was nothing 
left to say. She could still pray, and it was with 
a half-despairing cry that she fell on her knees, 
realizing in her very soul that only the power of 
God could convert her father. Into the midst of 
this longing, clinging cry for help there came a 
knock, 

“ Judge Erskine would like to have you come to 
the library for a few minutes, if you have not 
retired.” 

This was Katie Flinn’s message. And Ruth, as 
she swiftly set about obeying the summons, said: 

“Oh, Katie, pray for father!” for among those 
who, during the last few weeks, had learned to pray 
was Katie Flinn. Poor Katie, with the simple child- 
like faith and loving heart which she brought to 
the service, was destined to be a shining light in a 


dark world; and the glory thereof would sparkle 


forever in Flossy Shipley’s crown. 

Judge Erskine turned as his daughter opened the 
door, and motioned her to a seat. Then he continued 
his walk. Something in his face hushed into silence 
the words that were on her lips; but presently he 
stopped before her, and his voice startled her with 
its strangeness, 
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“My daughter, I have something to tell you, and 


something to ask you. I shall have to cause you 


great grief and shame, and I want to begin first by 
asking you to forgive your father.” 

Ruth felt her face growing pale. What could he 
mean? Had she not always looked up to him as 
above most men, even Christian men ?—faultless in 
his business transactions, blameless in his life? She 
attempted to speak, and yet felt that she did not 
know what to say. Apparently he expected no 
word from her; for he went on hurriedly: 

“You have, during these few weeks past, shown 


a sort of interest in me that I never saw manifested 


before. I have reason to think, that you have con- 
cluded lately, that the most earnest desire you can 
have concerning your father is to see him a Chris- 
tian man? I can conscientiously tell you that I 
have felt the necessity of this experience as-I never 
did before; that I realize its importance, and that 
I want it; yet there is something in the way, some- 
thing that I must do, and confess, and abide by for 
the future, that I shrink from more on your account 
than my own. My child, do you want this thing 
enough to endure disgrace and humiliation, and a 
cross, heavy and hopeless, all your life ?” 

“Father,” she said, half rising, and looking at 
him with a bewildered air, a vague doubt of his 
sanity, and a half fear of his presence, creeping 
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into her heart, “what can you possibly mean ? 
How can disgrace, or cross-bearing, or trouble of 
any sort, be connected with you ? I cannot under- 
stand you.” 

“ IT know you cannof. ae think I am talking 
wildly, and you are half afraid of me; but I am 
perfectly sane. I wish, with all my soil that a 
certain portion of my life could be. called a wild 
dream of a disordered brain ; ‘but it is solemnly 
true,” 

His intense and almost uncontrollable excitement 
subsided; the wild look in his eyes calmed, and, 
drawing a chair beside his daughter, he began in a 
_ low steady voice to tell her the strange story which 
had been the burden of his life, since her mother’s 
death, twenty years ago. 

After stating the main facts of his foolish and sin- 
ful entanglement, and upon his emotion subsiding, 
he said : 

“Now, Ruth, you know the miserable story. There 

are details that I could give you, that perhaps 
- would lead you to have more pity for your father, 
if it did not lead you to despise him more for his 
weakness. It is hard to be despised by one’s child. 
IT tell you truly, Ruth, that a bitterest of this 
bitterness is the thought of you.” | 

The proud man’s lip quivered and his voice 
trembled. Ruth rose from her chair, and, going 
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over to her father, did what she had never remem- 
-bered doing in her life before. She bent down and 
wound both her arms around his neck and kissed 
him. Her voice was low and steady: 

“ Father, don’t let this, or anything earthly, stand 
between you and Christ. You are not a sinner 
above all others. It is only the interposing hand of 
God that has kept me from taking sinful vows upon 
my lips. Let us do what is right. I will stand by 
you, and help you in every possible way. There are 
harder trials than ours will be, after all.” 

It was his daughter who finally and utterly broke 
the proud, haughty heart. Judge Erskine bowed 
himself before her, and sobbed like a child-in the 
bitterness and humiliation of his soul. — 

“God bless you,” he said at last, in broken 
utterance. “There is an Almighty Saviour; I need 
nothing more than your words to convince me of 
the truth of that. If love to Him can lead your 
heart to such forgiveness as this, what must His 
forgiveness be? Ruth, you have saved my soul; I 
will give up the struggle; I have tried to fight it 
out; I have tried to say that I could not; for my own 
sake, and for my own name, it seemed impossible. 
Then when I got beyond that, and felt that for 
myself, if I could have rest in the love of Christ, 
and could feel that He forgave me, I cared for nothing 
else. Then I said, ‘I cannot do this, for my child’s 
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sake; I can never plunge her into this depth of sin 
and shame. ‘Then, my daughter, there came to me 
a message from God, and of all those that could 
come to a miserable man like me it was this: ‘He 
that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not 
worthy of me. Then I saw that I must be willing 
even to lose your love, to make you despise me; 
and that was the bitterest cup of all. But, thank 
God, He has spared me this. God bless you, my 
daughter.” 

There was something almost terrible to Ruth in 
seeing her cold, calm father so moved. She had 
never realised what awfully solemn things tears 
were till she saw them on her father’s cheeks, and 
felt them falling hot on her head, from eyes so 
unused to weeping. The kisses she gave him were 
very soft and clinging—full of tender, soothing 
touches. Then father and daughter knelt down 
together, and the long, long struggle with sin and 
pride and silence was concluded. 

“Marion,” she said the next day as she chanced 
to meet that young lady on the street, “I have 
something to tell you. J want to call on you to 
witness that I shall never again be guilty of that 
vainglorious absurdity of saying that I am ready for 
anything. One can never know whether this is true 
or not; at least I am sure I never can. What I am 
to say in the future is simply, ‘Lord, make me 
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willing to do what there is for me to do this day.’ 
ae Remember that in a few days you will understand 
what I mean.” 
Then she went on. Marion pondered over it. 
She did not understand it at all. What trial could 
have come to Ruth that had brought her the know- 
ledge of the weakness of her own heart? She 
wondered if it had also brought her peace. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


LONELINESS. 


SUPPOSE there has never been an earnest 
worker, an enthusiast on any subject, in this 
changeful world, but has been a victim at some 
time to the dismalness of a reaction. The most 
forlorn little victim that could be imagined was 
Flossy Shipley on that evening after the meetings, 
on which her soul had fed so long, were closed. - 
Everything in nature and in circumstances con- 
spired to sink her into her desolate mood. In the 
first place it was raining. Now a rain closing in 
upon a warm and dusty summer day is a positive 
delight; one can listen to the pattering drops with 
a sense of eager satisfaction; but a rain in mid- 
winter, after a day of sunless mist and fog, almost 
amounting to rain, when the streets are that mix- 
ture of snow and water that can be known only as 
“slush,” when every opening of a door sends in 
gusts of damp air that chill to one’s very bones, this 
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weather is a trial; at least it seemed such to poor 
little Flossy. | | 

She shivered over the coal fire in the grate, It 
glowed brightly, and the room was warm and 
cheery, yet to Flossy there was a sense of chill in 
everything. She was all alone, and the circum- 
stances connected with that loneliness were not cal- 
culated to brighten the evening for her. The entire 
family had gone out to a party, not one of those 
quiet little entertainments which people had been 
so careful to explain and apologize for during the 
meetings, but a grand display of toilet, and supper, 
and expenditure of all kinds. 

Mrs, Westervelt, the hostess, being at all tires 
noted for the display of her entertainments, had 
lavished more than the usual amount of time and 
money on the present ones, and waited for the 
meetings to close with the most exemplary pa- 
tience, in order that she might gain a very few 
among her guests from those who felt the impro- 
priety of mixing things too much. 

To be sure, the society in general which was ad- 
mitted to Mrs. Westervelt’s parlours was not from 
that class who had any scruples as to what time 
they attended parties, but there were two or three 
notable exceptions, and those the lady had been 
anxious to claim. 

Prominent among them had been the Erskines, it 
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never seeming to occur to Mrs. Westervelt’s brains 
that there could be other excuse found for not ac- 
cepting her invitation save the meetings that Ruth 
had taken to attending in such a frantic manner, 
Let me say, in passing, that neither Ruth Erskine 
nor her father honoured the invitation; they had 
other matters to attend to. 

Meantime, Flossy Shipley had utterly disgusted 
her mother, and almost offended her father, by giv- 
ing a peremptory and persistent refusal, Such a 
storm of talk as there had been over this matter 
almost exhausted the strength of poor little Flossy, 
who did not like argument, and who yet could per- 
sist in a most unaccountably firm manner when 
occasion required. 

“Such an absurd idea!” her sister Kitty said, 
flashing contemptuous eyes on her. “I wonder 
what you think is going to become of you, Flossy ? 
Do you mean to mope at home all the rest of the 
winter? I assure you that Mrs. Westervelt is not 
the only one who intends to give a party. We are 
going to have an unusually gay season to revive us 
after so much bell-tolling. Don’t you mean to ap- 
pear anywhere? You might as well retire into a 
convent at once, if that is the case.” 

“ People will be saying of me, as they do of Mrs. 
Treslam, soon, that I do not allow you to appear in 
society while Kitty is still a young lady.” This 
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Mrs. Shipley said, and her tone, if not as sharp as 
Kitty’s, had a note of grievance in it that was hard 
to bear. 

Then Charlie had taken up the theme: “What is 
the use in turning mope, sis.? I’m sure you can be 
as good as you like, and go to a party occasionally.” 

“{f don’t mean to mope, Charlie,” Flossy said, 
trying to speak cheerfully, but there were tears in 
her eyes and a tremulous sound in her voice. “I 
am truly happier at home than I am at those 
places; I don’t like to go. It is not entirely be- 
cause I feel I ought not; it is because I don’t want 
to.” , 

“She has risen above such follies,” Kitty said, 
and it is impossible to tell you what a disagreeable 
inflection there was in her voice. “Mother, I am 
sorry that the poor child has to associate with such 
volatile creatures as you and I. She ought to have 
some kindred spirit.” 

“I am sure I don’t know where she will find 
any,’ Mrs. Shipley said, with a sigh, “outside of 
that trio of girls, who among them have contrived 
to make a perfect little slave of you. Iam sure I 
don’t know who has any influence over you. I 
used to think you regarded your mother’s wishes a 
trifle, but I find I am mistaken.” 

“Oh, mother!” Flossy said, and this time the 
tears began to fall, “why will you talk so? I am 
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sure I try to please you in every way that I can. 
I did not know that you cared to have me go to 
parties, unless I wanted to go.” 

Either the tears or something else made her 
brother indignant. “What a scene about nothing,” 
he said, irritably. “ Why can’t you let Flossy go to 
parties or not, as she pleases? Parties are not such © 
delightful institutions that she need be expected to 
be in love with them. I should be delighted if I 
never had to appear at another. Why not let 
people have their fun in this world where they 
choose to find it? If Flossy has lately discovered 
that hers can only be found in prayer-meeting, I 
am sure it isa harmless enough diversion while the 
fit lasts.” ; 

Mrs. Shipley laughed. Her son could nearly 
always put her into good humour. Besides, she 
didn’t like to see tears on her baby’s face; that was 
her pet name for Flossy. 

“Oh, I don’t know that it makes any serious 
difference,” she said; “not enough to spoil your 
eyes over, Flossy. I don’t want you to go out with 
us unless you want to; only it is rather embarrass- 
ing to be constantly arranging regrets for you. 
Besides, I don’t see what it is all coming to. You 
will be a moping, forsaken creature; old before 
your time, if this continues.” 

As for Mr. Shipley, he maintained a haughty 
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silence, neither expressing an opinion on that sub- 
ject nor on any other which would involve him in 
a conversation with Flossy. She knew that he was | 
more seriously displeased with her than were any 
of the others; not so much about the parties as 
about other and graver matters. 

_ Col. Baker was the son of Mr. Shipley’s old 
friend. For this reason, and for several others, Mr. 
Shipley was very fond of him. It had long been 
in accordance with his plans, that Flossy should 
become, at some future time, Mrs. Col. Baker, and 
that the estates of the two families should be thus 
united. | | 

While he was not at all the sort of man who 

would have interfered to push such an arrangement 
against the preferences of the parties concerned, he 
had looked on with great and increasing satisface 
tion, while the plans of the young people evidently 
tended strongly in that direction, 
_ That his daughter, after an absence from home of 
only two weeks, should have come in contact with 
that which seemed to change all her tastes, and . 
views, and plans, in regard to other matters, but 
which had actually caused her to turn, with a 
steady and increasing determination, away from the 
friend who had been her acknowledged protector 
and attendant ever since she was a child, was a 
matter that he did not understand nor approve. 
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“T am not a tyrant,” he would say sullenly, when 
Mrs. Shipley and himself talked the matter over ; 
when she, with the characteristics of a mother, even 
while her child annoyed and vexed her, yet strug- 
gled to speak a word for her when a third person 
came in to blame. “I never ordered Flossy to be 
so exceedingly intimate with Col. Baker that their 
names have been coupled together ever since she 
was a baby. I never insisted on her accepting his 
attentions on all occasions, It was her own free 
will. I own that I was pleased with the inclination 
she displayed, and did what I could to make the 
way pleasant for her, but the thing is not of my 
planning. What I am displeased with is this sud- 
den change. There is no reason for it and no sense 
init. It is just a mere baby performance, a girlish 
freak, very unpleasant for him, and very disagree- 
able for us. The child ought not to be upheld in 
it.” | 

So they did their best not to uphold her, and 
succeeded among them in making her life very dis- 
agreeable to her. 

The matter had culminated on the evening before 
the party in question. Col. Baker, despite the per- 
sistent and patient efforts on Flossy’s part to show 
him the folly of his course, had insisted on obliging 
her to speak a decided negative to his earnestly 
pressed question. The result was an unusually . 
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unpleasant domestic scene, and a general air of 
ie gloom and unhappiness. 

Mr. Shipley had not ordered his daughter to 
marry Col. Baker. He would have been shocked 
beyond measure at such a proceeding on the part 
of a father. But he made her so unhappy, with a 

sense of his disappointment and disapproval, that 
more than once she sighed wearily, and wished in 
her sad little heart that all this living was over. 

Finally they all went off to Mrs. Westervelt’s 
party, and left her alone. She had never felt so 
much alone in her life. The blessed meetings, 
which had been such a wealth of delight and help- 

| fulness to her heart, were closed. The sweet, and 

| holy, and elevating influences that had surrounded 
her outer life for so long were withdrawn. She 
missed them bitterly. 

It almost seemed to her as if sceeiine were 
withdrawn from her. Father, and mother, sister, 
and even her warm-hearted brother, were all more 
or less annoyed at her course. Charlie had been 
betrayed into more positive sharpness -than this 
favourite sister had ever felt from him before. He 
felt: that his friend Col. Baker had been ill-treated. 

There was a very sore spot about this matter for 
Flossy. The truth was, she could not help seeing 
that in a sense her father was right ; she had brought 
it on herself; not lately, not since her utter change 
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of views and aims, but long before that. With 
what satisfaction had she allowed her name to be 
coupled familiarly with that of Col. Baker; how 
much she had enjoyed his exclusive attentions; not 
that she really and heartily liked him, with a liking 
that made her willing to think of him as belonging 
to her forever; she had chosen, rather, not to allow 
herself to think of any such time; she had con- 
tented herself with saying that she was too young 
to think of such things; that she was not obliged 
to settle that question till the time came. 

But, mind you, all the time she chose to allow, 


and enjoy, and encourage, by her smiles and her 


evident pleasure in them, very special attentions, 
that gave other people liberty to speak of them 
almost as one. To call it by a very plain name, 
which Flossy hated, and which made her cheek 
glow as she forced herself to say it of herself, she 
had been flirting with Col. Baker. It isn’t a nice 
word; I don’t wonder that she hated it. Yet so 
long as young ladies continue to be guilty of the 
sort of conduct that can only be described by that 
unpleasant and coarse-sounding word, I am afraid 
it will be used. 

All that was over now, at least it was over as 
much as Flossy could make it; but there remained 
an uncomfortable sense that she had wronged a 
man who honestly loved her ; not intentionally— 
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no decent woman does that—but thoughtlessly ; so 
many silly girls do that. She had lost her influence 
over him now; rather she had been obliged to put 
herself in a position to lose all influence. She 
might have been his true, faithful friend now, and 
helped him up to a higher manhood, only by her 
former folly she had put it out of her power. These 
were not pleasant reflections. Then there was no 
denying that she felt very desolate. 

“A forlorn, friendless creature,” her mother had 


said she would become, or words to that effect. 


The thought lingered with her. She looked over 
her list of friends; there were always those three 
girls, growing dearer by every day of association ; 
yet their lives necessarily ran much apart; it would 
naturally grow more and more so as the future 
came to them. Then, too, she was equally intimate 
with each of them; they were all equally dear to 
her.. 

Now a woman can not have three friends who | 
shall all fill that one place in her heart which she 
finds. She thought of her home ties; strong they 
certainly were; growing stronger every day. There 
were few things that she did not feel willing to do 
for her father; but the one thing that he wanted 
just now was that she should marry Col. Baker; 
she could not do that even to please him. 

He would recover from that state of feeling, of 
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course; but would not other kindred states of 
feeling constantly arise, both with him and with 
her mother ? Could she not foresee a constant 
difference of opinion on almost every imaginable 
topic ? Then there was her sister Kitty. Could 
any two lives run more widely apart than hers 
and Kitty’s were likely to? Had they a single 
taste in common ? | 

As for Charlie, Flossy turned from that subject ; 
it was too sore and too tender a spot to be probed. 
She trembled for Charlie; he was walking in slip- 
pery places; the descent was growing easier—she 
felt that rather than saw it; and she felt, too, that 
his friend Col.Baker was the leader; and she felt, 
too, that her intimacy with Col. Baker had greatly 
strengthened his. 

No wonder that the. spot was a sore one. 
Grouping all these things together and brooding 
over them, with no sound breaking the silence save 
the ceaseless drip, drip of the rain, and the whirls 
of defiant wind, sitting there in her loneliness, the 
large arm-chair in which she crouched being drawn 
up before that glowing fire, is it any wonder that 
the firelight revealed the fact that great silent tears 
were slowly following each other down Flossy’s 
round smooth cheek? She felt like a pitiful, lonely, 
forsaken baby. 

It was not that she was utterly miserable ; she 
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recognized even then the thought that she had an 
almighty, everlasting, unchanging Friend. She 
rejoiced even then at the thought, not as she might 
have rejoiced, not as it was her privilege to do, but 


~ I mean she knew that all these trials, and mistakes, 


and burdens were but for a moment. She knew 
that to-morrow when the sun shone again, she 
would be able to come out from behind these clouds 
and grasp some of the brightness of her life, and 
endure with patience the little annoyances that 
were to be borne; remembering that she was still 
very young, and that there was a chance for a great 
deal of brightness for her, even on this side. 

- But, in the meantime, her intensely human heart 
craved human companionship and sympathy; craved 
it to such a degree, that if it had not been for the 
rain, and the darkness, and the growing lateness of 
the hour, she would have gone out then after one of 
those three girls to share her mood with her. 

Into the midst of this state of dismal journeying 
into the valley of gloom there pealed the sound of 
the bell. It did not startle her; the callers in 


their circle would be sure to be engaged at the 


party, and to suppose that she was. Besides, it was 
hardly an evening for ordinary callers—something 


_ as important as a party was would be expected to 


call out people to-night. It was some one with a 
business message for father, she presumed ; and she 
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‘did not arouse from her curled-up position among 
the cushions of that great chair. 

Half listening, half giving attention to her own 
thoughts, she was conscious that a servant came to 
answer the bell, that the front door opened and 
shut, that there was a question asked and answered 
in the hall. Then she gave over attending to the 
matter. If she were needed the girl knew she was 
in the library. Yes, she was to be summoned for 
something, to receive the message probably, for the 
library door quietly unclosed. 

“What is it, Katie?” she asked, in a sort of 
mufiied undertone, to hide the traces of disturbance 
in her voice, and not turning her head in that 
direction; she knew there were tears on her cheeks. 

“Suppose it should not be Katie, may any one 
else come in and tell you what itis?” This was 
the sentence wherewith she was answered. What 
a sudden springing up there was from that chair! 
Even the tears were forgotten; and what a singular 
ring there was in Flossy’s voice as she whirled 
round to full view of the intruder, and said, “Oh, 
Mr. Roberts !” 

Now, dear friends of this little lonely Flossy, are 
you so stupid that you need to be told that in less 
than half an hour from that moment she believed 
that there could never come to her an absolutely 
lonely hour? That whatever might come between 
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them, whether of life or of death, there would be 
that for each to remember that would make it 
impossible ever to be desolate again. For there is 
no desolation of heart to those who part at night 
to meet again in the morning; there may be loneli- 
ness and a reaching out after, and sometimes an 
unutterable longing for the morning, but to those 
who are sure, sure beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that the eternal morning will dawn, and dawn for 
them, there is never again a desolation. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE ADDED NAME. 


able associations to others besides Flossy 

i@ Shipley. It began in gloom and unusual 
depression even to bright-faced Marion. The day 
had been a hard one in school, Those of the 
scholars who had been constant attendants at the 
meetings felt the inevitable sense of loneliness and 
loss that must follow the close of such unusual 
means of help. 

I have actually heard some Christian people 
advance this fact—that there was a reaction of 
loneliness after such meetings closed—as a good 
reason why they were unwise efforts, demoralising 
in their results. It is a curious fact that such 
reasoners are never found to advocate the entire 
separation of family friends on a plea that the 
reunion followed by a separation is demoralising 


T AT same evening was fraught with memor- 
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in its results because it leaves an added sense of 
loneliness. | 

It is, perhaps, to be questioned whether loneliness 
is, after all, demoralising in its effects. Be that as 
it may, many of the scholars felt it. Then there 
were some among their number who had persist- 
ently shunned the meetings and their influences, 
who, now that the opportunity was passed, felt 
those stings of conscience that are sure to follow 
enlightened minds who have persisted In going a 
wrong road. 

Also there were those who had been almost 
persuaded, and who yet, so far as their salvation 
was concerned, were no nearer it that day than 
though they had never thought of the matter, for 
almost never saves a soul. All these influences 
combined served to make depression the predomi- 
nant feeling. Marion struggled with it, and tried 
to be cheerful before her pupils, but sank into 
gravity and unusual sadness at evéry interval 
between the busy hours of the day. 

Late in the afternoon she had a conversation with 
one of the girls which did not serve to encourage 
her heart. It was the drawing hour. Large num- 
bers of the young ladies in her room had gone to 
the studio with the drawing master; those few who 
remained were engaged in copying their exercises 
for the next morning’s class. Marion was at leisure, 
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her only duty being to render assistance in the 
matter of copying wherever a raised hand an : 
that help was needed. . 

' Answering one of these calls, she found herself 
at the extreme end of the large room, quite near to 
_ Grace Dennis’ desk, and in passing she noticed that 
Gracie, while her book was before her. and her pen 
in hand, was not writing at all, but that her left 
hand was shading a face that looked sad and pale, 
and covering eyes that might have tears in them. | 
After fulfilling her duty to the needy SOnOIe, she 
turned back to Grace. 

“What is it?” she said softly, taking the vacant 
seat by Grace’s side, and touching tenderly the 
crown of hair that covered the drooping head. 
Grace looked up quickly with a gleam of sunshine 
through which shone a, tear. 

“Tt is a fit of the blues, I am almost afraid. 
I am very much ashamed of myself; I don't feel 
80 very often, Miss Wilbur. I think the feeling 
must be what the girls call blues; I am not 
sure.” | 

“Do you feel in any degree sure what has caused 
such a remarkable disease to attack you?” Marion 
asked in a low, tender, yet cheery and half-amused 
tone. 

The words made Gracie laugh, but nt tenderness 
in the tone seemed to start another tear. 
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“You will be amused at me, Miss Wilbur, or 
ashamed of me,I don’t know which. I am ashamed 
of myself, but I do feel so forlorn and lonely.” 

- “Zonely !” Marion echoed, with a little start. 
She realized that she herself knew in its fulness 
what that feeling was, but for Grace Dennis, trea- 
sured as she was in an atmosphere of fatherly love, 
it was hard to understand it. “If I had my dear 
father I don’t think I should feel lonely,” she said 
gently. 

“I know,” Grace answered, “he is the dearest 
father a girl ever had, but there is only a little bit 
of him mine, Miss Wilbur. I don’t mean that either; 
I am not selfish. I know he loves me with all his 
heart, but I mean his time is so very much occupied 
that he can only give me very little bits now and 
then. It has to be so; it is not his fault. I would 
not have him any different, even in this; but, then, 
if I had a sister, don’t you see how different it would 
be? or even a brother, or,’ and here Grace’s head 
dropped low, and her voice quivered. “Miss Wilbur, | 
if I had a mother, one who loved me, and would 
sympathise with me and help me, I think I would 
be the happiest girl in all the world.” 

There was every appearance that, with a few 
more words of tender sympathy this young girl 
would lose all her self-control, and be that which 
she so much shrank from—an object of general 
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wonderment and conversation. Marion felt that she 
must bestow her sympathy sparingly. 

“T dare say you would give yourself over to a 
hearty struggle not to hate her outright,” she said, 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone. The sobs which 
were shaking the young girl beside her were sud- 
denly checked. Presently Gracie looked up, a gleam, 
half of mirth, half of defiance in her handsome eyes. 
“I mean a real mother,” she said. 

“Haven't you one? Doesn’t she love her darling 
and watch over and wait her coming?” The voice 
had taken on its tenderness again. aneupe after a 
moment, Marion added: 

“Tt is hard to realize, I know, but I believe it, 
and I look toward that thought with all my soul. 
You remember, Gracie, that I have nothing but 
that to feed on, no earthly friend to help me to 
realize it.” 

Grace stole a soft hand into her teacher’s, “I . 
wish you would love me very much,” she said, 
brightly. “I wish you would let me love you. Do 
you know you help me every time you speak to me? 
and you do it in such strange ways, not at all in 
the direction that I am looking for help. I ue 
thank you so much,” 

“Then suppose you prove it to me, by showing 
what an immaculate copy of your exercise you can 
hand in to-morrow. Don’t you know it is by just 
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such common-place matters as that, that people are 
permitted to show their love and gratitude and all 
those delightful things? That is what glorifies 
work.” 

Another clinging pressing of hands, and teacher 
and pupil went about their duties. But though 
Marion had helped Gracie, she had not helped her- 
self, except that in a tired sort of way she realized 
that it was a great pleasure to be able to help 
anybody—most of all this favourite pupil. Still 
the dreariness did not lessen. It went home with 
her to her dingy boarding-house, followed her to 
the gloomy dining-room and the uninviting supper- 
table, 

The most that was the trouble with Marion 
Wilbur was, that she was tired in body and brain. 
If people only realized it, a great many mental 
troubles and trials result from overworked bodies 
and nerves. 

Still it must be confessed that there were few, if 
any, outside influences that were calculated to cheer 
this girl’s life. | 

You are to remember how very much alone she 
was. There were no letters to be watched for in 
the daily mails, no hopeful looking forward if one 
failed to come, no cheery saying to one’s heart, 
“Never mind, it will surely come to-morrow.” This 
state is infinitely better than the hopeless glance 
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one bestows upon the postman, realizing he is 
nothing to them. 

No friends—father and mother gone so long ago! 
That of one there was no recollection at all, of the 
other, tender childhood memories, sweet and lasting 
and incomparably precious, but only memories. 
No sister, no brother, no cousins that had taken the 
place to her of sisters; only that old uncle and 
aunt, who were such staid and common and plod- 
ding people, that sometimes the very thought of 
them tired this girl so full of life and energy. 

Girl I call her, but she had passed the days of 
her girlhood. Few knew it; it was wonderful 
how young and fresh her heart had kept. That 
being the case, of course her face had taken the 
same impress. It was hard for Ruth Erskine to 
realize that her friend Marion was really thirteen 
years older than herself. There were times when 
Marion herself felt younger than Ruth did. 

But the years were there, and in her times of 

depression Marion realized it. So many of them 
~ recorded, and yet no friends to whom she had a 
right, feeling sure that nothing in human experience 
this side of death would be likely to come in and 
take her away from them. The very supper-table 
at that boarding-house was sufficient to add to her 
sense of desolation. 

It is a pitiful fact that we are such dependent 
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 ereatures that even the crooked laying of a cloth, 
- and the coffee-stains and milk-stains and gravy- 
stains thereon, can add to our sense of friendless- 
“ness, Then, what is there particularly consoling 
or cheering in a cup of weak tea and a bit of bread 
a trifle sour, spread over by butter more than a 
trifle strong; even though it is helped down by 
-some very dry bits of chipped beef? This was 
- Marion’s supper. 

The boarders were, some of them, cross, some of 
them simply silent and hurried, all of them damp, 
for they were every one workers out in the damp, 
dreary world; the most of them, in fact, I may say . 
all of them, were very tired; yet many of them 
“had work to do that very evening. Marion ate her 

supper in silence, too; at least she bit at her bread, 
-and tried to swallow:her simmering tea. 

When her heart was bright and her plans for the 
evening definite and satisfactory, she could manage 
the sour bread and strong butter even with some- 
thing like a relish, but there was no use in trying | 
them to-night. She even tormented herself with 
the planning of a dainty supper, accompanied by 

exquisite table arrangements such as she would 
manage for a sister, say, if she had one—a sister 
who had been in school all day and was wet and 
hungry and tired, if she had the room, and the 
‘table, and the china, and the materials out of which 
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to construct the supper. She was reasonable enough 
to see that there were many ifs in the way, but the 
picture did not make the present supper relish. 

She struggled to rally her weary powers. She 
asked the clerk next her if it had been a busy day, 
and she told the sewing-girl at her left about a lovely 
bouquet of flowers that one of the girls brought 
to school, and that she had meant to bring home to 
her if it was presented. To be sure it was not. 
But the intention was the same, and the heart of 
the sewing-girl was cheered. 

Finally Marion gave over trying to swallow the 
supper, and assuring herself with the determination 
to go early to bed, and so escape faintness, she went 
up three flights of stairs to her room. 

“When I am rich and a woman of leisure, I will 
build a house that shall have pleasant rooms and 
good bread and butter, and I will board school- 
teachers and sewing-girls and clerks for a song.” 
This she said aloud. 

Then she set about making a bit of blaze, or a 
great deal of smoke in the little imp of a stove. 
The stove was small and cracked and rusty, and 
could smoke like a furnace. What a contrast to 
the glowing coal-grate where Flossy at this hour 
toasted her pretty cheeks. Yet Marion, in her way, 
was less dismal than Flossy in hers. 

It was not in Marion’s nature to shed any tears; 
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instead, she hummed a few notes of a glorious old 
tune triumphant in every note, trying this to rob 
herself of gloom and cheat herself into the belief 
that she was not very lonely, and that her life did 
not stretch out before her as a desolate thing. She 
did not mean to give herself up to glooming, though 
she did hover over the little stove, and lean her 
cheek on her hand, and look at nothing in particular 
for a few minutes. What she said when she rallied 
from the silence was simply: 

“What an abominable smoke you can make to 
be sure, Marion Wilbur, when you try. Hardly 
any one can compete with you in that line, at 
least.” 

Then she drew her school reports toward her, 
intending to make them out for the week thus far, 
but she scribbled on the fly-leaf with her pencil 
instead. She wrote her own name, “Marion J, 
Wilbur.” She smiled tenderly over the initial “J.” 
—nobody knew what that was for. 

Suppose the girls knew that it stood for “ Josiah,” 
her father’s name: that he had named her, after the 
mother was buried, Marion—that after the mother ; 
Josiah—that after the father; Wilbur—the dear name 
that belonged to them both ; in this way fancying in 
his gentle heart that he linked this child to them both 
in a way that would be dear to her to remember. 


Tt was dear ; she loved him for it; she thoroughly 
0 
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understood the feeling, but hardly any one else 
would. So she thought she had never given them 
a, chance to smile over the queer name her father 
had given. She could smile herself, but she wanted 
no one else to do so. 

Then she wrote “Grace L. Dennis.” What a 
pretty name that was. She knew what the“L” 
was for— Lawrence, the family name — Grace’s 
mother’s name. Her mother, too, had died when 
she was a wee baby. Gracie remembered her, 
though, and by that memory so much more did she 
miss her. | 

Marion knew how that was by her remembrance 
of her father. All the same she would not have 
that blotted out, by so much richer was Gracie than 
herself, and then that living, loving father. Marion 
smiled over the folly of Grace Dennis considering 
her life a lonely one. “Yet, I presume she feels it, 
poor darling,” she said aloud,and with a sigh. It 
was true that every heart knew its own bitterness, _ 

Then she said, “I really must go to work at these 
reports. I wonder what the girls are doing this 
evening? Hurie is nursing her mother, I suppose. . 
Blessed Eurie! mother and father both within the 
fold, brought there by Eurie’s faithful life. Mrs. 
Mitchell told me so herself. What a sparkle 
that will make in Eurie’s crown. I wonder what 
Ruth meant this morning? Poor child! she has 
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trouble too; different from mine. Why as to that, 
I really haven’t any. Ruth ought to ‘count her | 
marcies, though, as old Dinah says. She hasa great 
deal that I haven’t. Yes, indeed, she has! I sup- 
pose little Flossy is going through tribulation over 
that tiresome party. I wonder why one-half of the 
world have to exist by tormenting the other half. 
Now, Marion Wilbur, ae scribbling names and go 
to work.” 

Steady scratching from the old steel pen a few 
~ minutes, then a knock and a message: “ Dr. Dennis 
wanted to see her a few minutes, if she had leisure.” 

“Dr. Dennis,” she said, rising quickly and pushing 
away her papers. “Oh, dear me! where is that 
class-book of mine? He wants those names, I dare 
say, and I haven’t them ready. I might have been 
copying them while I was mooning my time away 
here.” | 

The first words she said to him as she went down 
to the stuffy boarding-house parlour were, “I haven’t 
them ready, Dr. Dennis; I’m real sorry, and it’s my 
fault, too. I had ie to copy them, and I just 
didn’t do it.” 

“T haven’t come for them,” he said, smiling and 
holding out his hand! “ How do you do?” 

“Oh, quite well. Didn’t you come for them? I 
am glad, for I felt ashamed. Dr. Dennis, don’t you 
see how well one woman can do the work of twenty? 
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Don’t you like the way the primary class is 
managed? Oh, by the way, you want that book, 
don’t you? I meant to send it home by Gracie.” 

“I don’t want it,’ he said, laughing this time. 
“ Are you resolved that I may not call on you with- 
out a good and tangible reason? If that be the 
case, I certainly have one. I want you to sit down 
here, while I tell you all about it.” 

“T’m not in a mood for a scolding,” she said, try- 
ing to speak gaily, though there was a curious 
little tremble in her voice. “I have been away 
down in the valley of gloom to-day. I believe Iam 
a little demoralized. Dr. Dennis, I think I need a 
prayer-meeting every evening; I could be happier 
then, I know.” 

“A Christian ought to be able to have one,” he 
said quickly. “Two souls ought to be able to come 
together in communion with the Master every 
evening. There is a great deal of wasted happiness 
in this world. I want to talk to you about that 
very thing.” 

Dr. Dennis was not given to making long calls on 
his parishioners ; there were too many of them, and 
he had too little time; but he made an unprece- 
dentedly long one on Marion Wilbur. 

When she went back to her room that night, the 
fire was gone out utterly; not even a smoke re- 
mained. She lighted her smoky little lamp—there 
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was no gas in the third story—and looked at her 
watch with an amazed air; she had not imagined 
that it could be nearly 11 o’clock! Then she pushed 
the reports into a drawer and turned the key; no 
use to attempt reports for that evening. As she 
picked up her class-book, the scribbling on the fly- 
leaf caught her eye again. She smiled a rare, rich, 
happy smile; then swiftly she drew her pencil and 
added one more name to the line. “Marion Wilbur 
—Marion J. Wilbur,” it read. There was just room 
on the line for another word ; then it read—*“ Marion 
J. Wilbur Dennis!” To be sure, she took her rub- 
ber quickly from her pocket and obliterated every 
trace of that last. But what of it? There are words 
and deeds that can not so easily be obliterated ; and 
Marion, as she laid her grateful head on her fluffy 
little pillow that night, was thankful it was so, and 
felt no desire to erase them. 

Desolate? Not she; God was very gracious. The 
brightness that she felt sure she could throw around 
some lives she knew would have a reflex brightness 
for her. Then, queerly enough, the very next thing 
that she thought of was that dainty supper she 
planned for herself, that she could have prepared 
for a school-teacher, wet, hungry, and tired. Why 
not for a school-girl? If she had no sister to do it 
for, why not for a daughter? “Dear little Gracie!” 
she said. Then she went to sleep, 
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Meantime, during that eventful evening Ruth 
sat in her room, alone, busy with grave and solemn 
thoughts. Her father was already many miles away. 
He had gone to see his wife and daughter. Eurie 
at that same hour was bending anxiously over a 
sick mother, trying to catch the feebly-whispered 
direction, with such a heavy, heavy pain at her heart. 
But the same patient, wise, all-powerful Father was 
watching over and directing the ways of each of His 
four girls, 
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. from Flossy Shipley, she was not without 

something to be troubled over. As to that, 
when one sets out to be troubled, one can nearly 
always find an excuse. 

_ Flossy lay awake over hers for hours that night, 
Mr. Roberts was given to keeping more proper hours 
than those in which party goers indulge. So it 
happened that the library was vacant when the 
family returned, the gas turned low, and the grate 
carefully supplied with coal to give them a warm 
greeting. But the easy chairs before the bright fire 
told no tales of all the pleasant and helpful words 
that had been spoken there that evening. 

So far as the family knew, Flossy had spent her 
evening in solitude. But they would come to know 
it; would have to be introduced to Mr. Roberts; 
there would have to be a prompt explanation of 
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their interest in each other. Flossy meant to have 
no delays, nor chances for mistakes, this time. 

The momentous question was, How would her 
father receive the message, what word would he 
have for the stranger? She could almost have 
wished that his coming had been delayed for a few 
weeks more, until the sore, sullen feeling over dis- 
appointed plans had had time to quiet. But as it 
was, since Mr. Roberts was to be in the city and she 
was to see him, she would have no pretence of his 
being merely a chance acquaintance making friendly 
calls; at least her father should know that they 
both meant more than that. Whether he would 
ignore the claims they made, and choose to treat Mr. 
Roberts as a stranger, Flossy did not know; it 
seemed more than likely that he would. 

As to that, she could not help owning to herself 
that he would have very plausible reasons for so 
doing. What was she supposed to know about Mr. 
Evan Roberts? Closely questioned, she would have 
to admit that she had never heard of his existence 
till those golden Chautauqua days; that although 
she walked and talked much with him during those 
two weeks, there had been so much to talk about, 
such vital interests that pressed upon them, so 
many things for her to learn, that they had spent no 
time at all in talking about each other’s past. 

She remembered now, that strangely enough she 
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had no idea even at this moment what his business 
was, except that from some casual remark she 
judged that he was familiar with mercantile life; 
he might have some money or he might be very 
poor, she had not the least idea which it was; he 
might be of an old and honoured family, or his 
father might have been a blacksmith, and his mother 
even now a washer-woman. She admitted to herself 
that she knew nothing at all about it; and she was 
obliged also to admit that so far as she herself was 
concerned she did not care. 

But Mr. Shipley was very different. Most 
assuredly he would care. Howcould he understand 
why she should be able to feel such perfect trust 
in this stranger? If she should try to tell him of 
those wonderful prayers she had heard from Mr. 
Roberts’ lips, what would such evidence be to him ? 
If she should try to tell him how by this man, she 
had been led into the light of love and trust that 
glowed brighter and stronger with every day, how 
little information it would give him! What an 
utter mystery would such language be to him! 

As she thought of all these puzzling things, what 
wonder that she turned her pillow many times in 
search of a spot to rest,and gave a great many long- 
drawn sighs ? 

It so happened that Mr. Roberts, while he had 
“not troubled himself to enlighten Flossy as to his 
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position and prospects, had by no means supposed 
that her father would be as indifferent to these 
small matters as she was; he had come armed with 
credentials and introductions. Overwhelming ones 
they were to Mr. Shipley. He waited for no intro- 
ductions nor explanations to come from Flossy. 

Instead, the very next morning, at the earliest 
hour that business etiquette would allow, he sought 
Mr. Shipley at his business office, presented his card 
and letters, and made known his desire to transact 
mercantile business with him in the name of his 
firm. And the rich man, Mr. Shipley, arose and 
bowed before him. 

Was he nota representative ? nay, a junior partner 
of the firm of Bostwick, Smythe, Roberts & Co.? 
Names world-renowned among mercantile men. 
Could human ambition reach higher than to have 
flattering offers of business from that great House ; 
than to be actually sought out by this young 
partner, singled from among all the merchant princes 
of the city, as the one to be taken into business 
confidence ? 

Mr. Shipley’s ambitious dreams reached no more 
dizzy height than this. 

Mr. Roberts was invited, urged to accept the’ 
hospitalities of his home, to make the acquaintance 
of his family, to command his horses, his carriage, 
his servants, in short, to become one of his family 
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so long as he could be prevailed upon to remain in 
the city. 

But Mr. Roberts had more communications to 
make; he frankly announced that he was already 
acquainted with his family, at least with that portion 
of it which was of enough importance to include all 
the rest ; of course, he did not say this to the father, 
and yet his manner implied it, as he meant it should. 
Mr. Roberts was frank by nature; he no more 
believed in concealments of any sort than did 
Flossy. 

Then and there he told the story that the two 
easy chairs in the library knew about. He even 
apologised earnestly for seeking the daughter first, 
It had not been his intention; he had meant to call 
on the family; but they were absent, and he found 
Miss Flossy alone. And—well, if Mr. Shipley had 
been particular, as assuredly he would have been if 
Mr. Roberts had not been of the firm of Bostwick, 


Smythe, Roberts & Co., it might have been 


embarrassing to have explained the very precipitate 
result of his call. 

But, as it was, Mr. Shipley was so amazed and so 
bewildered, and so overwhelmed with delighted 
pride, that he would almost have forgiven the 
announcement that Mr. Roberts was already his 
son-in-law, without leave or license from him. As 
it was, all the caution had to be on Mr. Roberts’ 
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side. He asked that letters might be sent to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Smythe, to his father, Mr. James 
Roberts, proving, not his financial standing, the 
unmistakable knowledge of the private affairs of 
the firm that had established him there, but of his 
moral character and his standing in the Christian 
world. | 

Do you believe that Mr. Shipley felt the necessity? 
Not he! Had he not been willing, more than that, 
anxious that his daughter's fortune should be linked 
with Col. Baker's? Did he not know what was 
Col. Baker’s standing in the moral and Christian 
world? After all is it any wonder, when there are 
such fathers, that many daughters make shipwreck 
of their lives? As for Mr. Roberts, he was almost 
indignant : | 

“The man would actually sell her, if by that 
means he could be recognized in business by our 
House.” | 

If it had been any other young man than himself 
who was in question, how his indignation would 
have blazed at such proceedings! But since it was 
himself he decided to accept the situation. 

As for Flossy, she did not look at, the matter in 
that light; when she found that all the perplexities 
and clouds had been so suddenly and so strangely 
smoothed and cleared from before her way, she 
thought of those hours of wakeful anxiety that she 
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had wasted the night before; and of how, finally, 
she had made her heart settle back on the watchful 
care and love of the Father who was so wise and so 
powerful, and in the quiet of her own room she 
smiled as she said aloud : 

“«Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust also in 
- him, and he shall bring it to pass’ How much 
pleasanter it would have been to have committed it 
in the first place, before I wearied my heart with 
worrying over what I could not lift my finger to 
make different !” 

So in less time than it has taken me to tell it, the 

rough places smoothed suddenly before Flossy 
Shipley’s feet. She was free now to go to parties, 
or to prayer meetings, or to stay at home according 
to her own fancy, for was she not the promised wife 
of a partner of the firm of Bostwick, Smythe, 
Roberts & Co. ? 
It transpired that Mr. Roberts had come to make 
a, somewhat extended stay in the city, to look after 
certain business affairs connected with the firm, and 
also to look after certain business interests of the 
great Master, whose work he laboured at with 
untiring persistence, always placing it above all 
other plans, and working at it with a zeal that 
showed his heart was there. 

Flossy, during these days, took great strides as a 
learner in Christian work. Among other things, she 
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was let into the mysteries of some of the great and 
systematic charities of the city, and found what 
wonderful things God’s wealth could do, placed in 
the hands of careful and conscientious stewards. She 
had thought at first that it made no difference at all 
to her, whether Mr. Roberts had to work for his 
daily bread, or whether he had means at his disposal ; 
but very early in her acquaintance with him she 
learned to thank God that great wealth had been 
placed in his hands, and so was to be at her disposal, 
and that she was learning how to use it. 

Some of her new experiences had their embar- 
rassing side. Mr. Roberts had been but a few days 
in the city when he became deeply interested in 
certain proteges whom circumstances had thrown in 
his way. One of these he engaged to take Flossy 
to visit. 

“They are very poor,’ he had said to her, sup- 
posing that thereby he enlightened her. 

Now Flossy had small knowledge in that direc- 
tion. There was a certain old lady living at the 
extreme east end who had once been a servant in 
their family and Flossy’s nurse. In her Flossy 
was much interested, and had been often to see her. 
She kept house in a bit of a room that was always 
shining with cleanliness; her floor was covered with 
bright carpeting; her bed was spread with a gay 
covered quilt, and her little cook stove glistened, 
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and the bright tea-kettle sputtered cheerily. This 
was Flossy’s idea of poverty. 

Therefore when she arrayed herself for a wintry 
walk with Mr. Roberts, there was to her mind no 
incongruity between the rich black silk, the velvet 
cloak, the elegant laces, and costly furs, and the 
“very poor family” she was about to visit. Why 
should there be? She had trailed that same silk 
over old Auntie Green’s bright coloured carpet a 
good many times without experiencing any discom- 
fort therefrom. | 
As for Mr. Roberts, he regarded her with a half 
amused smile which she did not observe, and said 
nothing. Probably he had an idea that she would 
soon be wiser than she was then. 

“Tt is too far to walk,” he said, as they reached a 
point where street cars diverged in many direc- 
tions; so he hailed a passing car, and, during the 
talk that followed, Flossy was conveyed to a por- 
tion of the city she not only had never seen before, 
but that she did not know existed. 

She looked about her in dismay as she stepped 
~ down from the car, and during the short rapid walk 
that followed, had all she could do to rescue her 
silken robes from contact with awful filth, and to 
keep her dainty handkerchief applied to her poor 
little nose. Rapidly and silently they made their way 
to a long, high building, whose filthy outside stairs 
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they descended and found themselves in a cellar the 
like of which Flossy had never dreamed of. 

A dreadful pile of straw covered over by a tat- 
tered and horribly dirty rag that had once been a 
quilt—on this bed lay a child not yet ten years old, 
whose deathly pale face and glassy eyes told the 
story of hopeless sickness. No pillow on which to 
lay the poor little head with its tangled masses of 
yellow hair, nothing anywhere that told of care be- 
stowed or necessary wants attended to. Over in 
another corner on another filthy heap of straw and 
rags lay the mother, sick too; with the same ab- 
sence of anything like decency in everything that 
pertained to her. 

Utter dismay seized upon Flossy. Could it be 
possible that human beings, beings with souls, for 
whose souls her blessed Saviour died, were left to 
such awful desolation of poverty as this? Mr. 
Roberts promptly turned upside down an old tub 
that was used to doing duty as a chair, and seated 
her thereon while he went forward to the woman. 

“Have you had your dinner to-day?” was the 
first question he asked. 

“Yes, 1 have; and thank you kindly, too,”. she 
added gratefully. “The woman took the money 
and bought meat as you told her,and made a broth, 
and I and the little girl had some; it was good. 
The little girl took quite a few spoonfuls of it and 
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said it tasted good; it did me more good to hear 
her say that than it did to eat mine,” the poor 
mother said, and a wistful motherly look went over 
to the heap of rags in the corner. 

“T am glad that she could eat it,” he said aris 
Then he further told that he had been arranging 
for some things to be brought to make both of 
them more comfortable; they would be here soon. 
Could the woman who made the broth come in and 
attend to them ? | 

The sick woman shook her head. She was gone 
for the day: would not be back till dark, then 
would have to get her children’s supper, and do her 
washing that very night. “She’s awful poor,’ the 
woman added with a heavy sigh. “We are all of 
us that; if I could get up again, I could do some- 
thing for my little girl. I most know I could, but 
as it is—” And then there was that hopeless sigh. 

Meantime Flossy, after sitting with a distressed 
and irresolute face for a few minutes, had suddenly 
risen from her tub and gone over to the little girl. 
Bending beside her they had talked together in a 
low voice, and as Mr. Roberts turned to see if she 
had endured the scene as long as her nerves would 
admit, she turned towards him and there was more 
decision in her voice than he had ever heard before. 

“Mr. Roberts, can you find some clean water for 
this basin, and haven’t you a large handkerchief 
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with you? ‘This poor child must have her face > 
washed. She says her head aches very badly; that 
will help it, And Mr. Roberts, can’t you go out 
immediately to the store and get some clothes for 
this bed, and a pillow; don’t they have such things 
in stores ?” | | 

“T. have seen to that,” he said; “there will be 
some bed clothing here, and other necessaries very 
soon; but how can we manage to have the beds 
made up? I have ordered bedsteads and mat- 
tresses, and bed clothing has been prepared; but I 
have failed thus far in getting any one to help 
arrange them.” 

“Can’t you set up a bedstead? asked Miss 
Flossy. 

“Why, I think I could,” he answered her meekly. 

“Very well, then I can make the beds. As for 
the child, she must have a bath and a clean dress 
before she is ready for any bed. I can tell you just 
what to do, Mr. Roberts; you must go down to the 
east end, No. 217 South Benedict Street, and find 
my old Auntie Green, and tell her that she is 
needed here just as soon as she can get here; tell 
her I want her; it will be all right then. In the 
meantime, this child’s face must be washed and her ~ 
hair combed. I see there is a kettle behind that 
stove, could you manage to fill it with water, and 
then could you make a better fire? Then, I can 
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stay here and do a good many things while you are 
gone.” | | 

While our little Flossy was talking, she was re- 
moving her lavender kid gloves, and pinning up 
out of sight her lace ruffles. Then she produced 
from some one of the bewildering and dainty 
pockets that trimmed her dress, a plain, hem- 
stitched handkerchief, which she unceremoniously 
dropped into the tin basin, and announced herself 
all ready for the water. 

“ But, Flossy,” said her embarrassed attendant in 

dismay, “you can’t do these things, you know; 
wouldn’t it be better to come with me, and we will 
go after this Auntie Green and tell her just what 
to do, and furnish the means to do it with. You 
know you are not used to anything of this kind.” 
_ “T know it,” she said quietly. “I never knew 
there was anything like this in the world; I am 
bowed in the very dust with shame and dismay. 
There is very little that I know how to do, but I 
can wash this poor neglected child’s face. Go right 
away, please; there is no time to lose I am sure.” 

What swift deft fingers she had, to be sure. He 
could not help stopping for a moment in his be- 
wilderment to watch her; then he went, and 
meekly and swiftly did her bidding. There was 
much done during that afternoon. Mr. Roberts 
quietly sinking into the errand man who was use- 
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ful chiefly because he could promptly do as he was 
told; and he felt with every additional direction, 
and with every passing moment, an increased 
respect for the executive abilities of the little girl 
whom he had looked forward to rousing by degrees 
to a sense of the importance of this work, and 
gradually to a participation in other than the 
money charities of the day. 

When they went away from that door, as they 
ascended the filthy stairs again, she said: 

“What an awful thought that human beings 
exist in such places as this, and that I did not 
know it and have done nothing for them!” She 
was certainly not exhausted, not overcome with 
the stench and the filth, though there was water 
dripping at that moment from her rich silk dress. 
She noticed it, and as she brushed off the drops, 


she said : 


“Evan, if you knew, I wonder that you did not 
tell me to wear my Chautauqua dress. I shall 
know better next time. I must have that poor 
little girl cured; there are ever so many things to 
do; oh Evan, you must teach me how.” | 

“You need no teacher,” he said softly, almost 
reverently, “other than the divine Teacher whom 


you have had. Iam become a learner.” 


CHAPTER XxX, 


FLOSSY’S PARTY. 


| ARION on her way from school had stepped 

: in to learn, if she could, what shadow had 

fallen over Ruth. But before anything like 

confidence had been reached, Flossy Shipley came, 
full of life and eagerness. 

“Tam so glad to find two of you together,” she 
said, “it expedites matters so much. Who do you 
think can be going to give a party next?” 

“A party!” said Marion, “I am sure I don’t 
know. Iam prepared for any sort of news on that 
subject; one would think there had been a party 
famine for years, and. lost time was to be made up, 
to see the manner in which one entertainment 
crowds after another, since the meetings closed. It 
is a mercy that I am never invited, it would take 
all my leisure, and a great deal of note-paper to 
prepare regrets, Who is it ?” 
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“T haven't the least idea that you could guess, so 
IT am going to tell you; it’s just myself.” 

Both of her listeners looked incredulous. 

“T am,” she said, gleefully. “I am at work on 
the arrangements now as hard as I can be; and 
Marion Wilbur, you needn’t go to talking about note 
paper and regrets; you are to come. I shall have 
to give up Eurie, and I am sorry, too, she would 
have helped along so much; but, of course, she can- 
not leave her mother.” 

“ How is her mother?” asked both girls at once. 

“Oh, better; Nellis says the doctor feels very 
hopeful now; but, of course, Eurie doesn’t leave 
her, and cannot for a long time. Nellis Mitchell 
is a splendid fellow. How strange it is that his 
interest in religious matters should have commenced 
with that letter which Eurie sent him from Chau- 
tauqua, before she had much interest herself.” 

“ Nobody supposed that he had, I am sure,’ Ruth 
said; “I thought him the most indifferent of mor- 
tals.” | 

“So did I, and would never have thought to pray 
for him at all, if Eurie had not asked me to, speci- 
ally. Did you know he led* the young people’s 
meeting last evening? Did splendidly, Grace Den- 
nis said, By the way, isn’t Grace Dennis lovely ? 
Marion, don’t you think she is the most interesting 
young lady in your room ?” 
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“T think you don’t enlighten us much in regard 
to that party,” Marion said, her cheeks growing red 
under that last question. 

“TI ought to be on my way; my tea will be 
colder than usual if I don’t hasten; what scheme 
have you now, Flossy, and what do you want to do 
with it.” 

“Ever so many things; you know my boys? 
Well, they are really young men; and any one can 
see how they have improved. Some of them have 
real good homes, to be sure; but the most of them 
are friendless sort of boys. Now, I want to get 
them acquainted ; not with the frippery people who 
would have nothing to do with them, but with some 
of our real splendid boys and girls who will enjoy 
helping them. I am going to have the nicest little 
party I ever had in my life; I mean to have some 
of the very best people there; then I shall have 
some of the silly ones, of course; partly because I 
can't help it, and partly because I want to show 
them what a nice time reasonable beings can have 
together if they choose. Nellis Mitchell is enlisted 
to help me in ever so many ways, and Mr. Roberts: 
will do what he can, but you know he is a stranger. _ 
My great dependence is on you two. I want you 
two to see to it, that my boys don’t feel lonely or 
out of pints one single minute during the entire 
evening.” 
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“But I am afraid I shall feel lonely, and out of 
place,” Marion said; “you know I am never invited 
to parties.” 

Flossy laughed. 

“Wouldn’t it be a strange sight to see you feel- 
ing out of place?” she asked gaily. “Marion, I 
can’t conceive of a place to which you wouldn’t do 
credit,” | 

Whereupon Marion arose and made a low curtsey. 

“Thank you,” she said, in mock gravity. “I never 
had a compliment before in my life; I shall cer- 
tainly come; there is nothing like a little flattery 
to win people.” 

“Don’t be nonsensical,” pleaded Flossy; “I am 
really in earnest. Ruth, I may depend upon you? 
I know you are not going to entertainments this 
winter, but mine is to be a small one compared 
with the others; and you know it will be unlike 
any that we have had at our house.” 

Ruth hesitated. 

“ When is it to be?” she asked, her cheeks glow- 
ing over her own thoughts. “I shall be engaged 
on Friday evening of next week.” 

“Tt is to be on Wednesday.” 

“Then I will come. And if I play, Marion, will. 
you sing to entertain the unusual guests?” 

“Of course,” Marion said, promptly. “I never 
sang in company in my life; but do you suppose 
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there is anything I will not do for Flossy’s guests, 
after what she has just said? Only, Flossy, I shall 
have to wear my black cashmere.” _ 

“Wear your brown calico, if you choose; you 
look royal in it,” Flossy said, turning a beaming 
face on Marion. She had heard her sing, she knew 
what a rare musical treat it would be to those boys 
of hers. So this was Flossy’s last departure from 
the beaten track. 

- Those who are familiar with the imperative laws 
and lines which circumscribe the fashionable world 
will realize just how marked a departure it was. 
It was a remarkable party. The very highest and 
most sought after of the fashionable world were 
there, a few of them, and John Warden was there 
in his new business suit of grey, looking and feeling 
like a man. 

‘Flossy’s boys were all present, and those who 
knew of them and their associations and advan- 
tages, marvelled much at their ease of manner and 
perfect propriety of behaviour. How could they 
have learned so much? Flossy did not know her- 
self, but the boys did. | 

Her exquisite grace of manner, her perfect ob- 
servance of all the rules and courtesies of polite — 
society in her intercourse with them, had produced 
its legitimate fruit ; had instinctively inclined them 
to be able to treat her with the same sort of | 
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_grace which she freely and everywhere bestowed 
on them. 

Had she not met them on the street, in the very 
heart of Broadway, when she was walking with 
some of her fashionable friends? Had she not 
taken pains to recognize them with a specially cor- 
dial bow, and, if near enough, with a deliberate 
speaking of their names, being sure to slightly em- 
phasize the unusual prefix “Mr.” : 

These and a hundred other kindred trifles, so 
small that they are not noted among the qualifica- 
tions for Sabbath-school teachers, so powerful for 
good that they often turn the current of a human 
life, had been carefully regarded by Flossy, and to- 
night she was triumphant over her success. She 
had not only helped her boys to be true to their 
convictions of right and dignity, not only to take 
on true manliness of decision in regard to the all- 
important question of personal religion, she had — 
helped them to be gentlemen. There is many a 
faithful teacher to whom, thinking of these minor 
matters, it might be said: 

“These ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the other undone.” 

From first to last, Flossy’s party was a success. 
To Ruth and Marion it was a study, developing 
certain curious features which they never forgot. 
Marion had her own private bit of interest that not 
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another present, save Gracie Dennis, knew about. 
She was not.a party goer. Even so small a gather- 
ing as this was new to her. She looked upon all 
these people with a keen interest; many of them 
she was meeting for the first time. That is, she 
was being introduced to them, and receiving their 
kindly greetings; for Flossy had succeeded in 
gathering only those who, whatever they might 
think of her choice of guests, were much too well 
bred to exhibit other than pleasure while they were 
her guests. | 

But only Marion knew that she was destined to 
meet these people again, and probably often under 
different circumstances; the probability was that 
many of them would be her own guests, would 
receive and return her calls, would fall into the 
habit of consulting her in regard to this or that 
matter of church interest that would come up. Not 
one of them dreamed of such a thing; and when 
she tried to lead them into conversation on matters 
pertaining to the church interests, they looked their 
surprise that she should have such intelligent know- 
ledge concerning these matters. 

Altogether it was an evening full of private fun 
on her part. There was to be such a curious turn 
about of position, she realized so fully that it 
would be such unutterable surprise to the people, 
that it was impossible not to feel amused, and to 
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treasure up certain words and phrases that would 
sound very queerly to the speakers thereof, if they 
remembered them, when those said changes became 
manifest to the eyes of the world. 

There was more than fun to be got out of the 
evening; she watched the young people with eager 
interest. She was to be a great deal to those young 
people; she must try to understand them, to win 
them. She wanted to be a help, a comfort, a guide. 
She had wonderful plans and aims. She blessed 
Flossy in her heart for this opportunity to study 
her lesson before it should be time to practise it. 

That same Flossy afforded her help in another 
direction. There was no hiding the hold that she 
had got, not only on these young men of her 
class, but those of their friends that they had 
brought within her influence. There was no dis- 
guising the fact, that among the young ladies she 
was a favourite ; one whom they liked to have 
among them, whom they liked to ee How had 
she done it all ? 

“I can never be Flossy,” Marion said to herself, 
an amused smile hovering around her lips mean- 
while, at the thought that she should have a shadow 
of desire to become their little Flossy. “ But it is 
worth while to steal her secret of success, if I can, 
and practise it.” 

Close watching revealed a good deal of the secret ; 
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as much of it at least as could be put into words. 
Evidently the little lady had the power of making 
other people’s interests her own for the time being; 
of impressing the one with whom she came in con- 
tact with a sense of his own importance in her 
eyes; at least she was interested in what he said 
and did, and in what interested him. She could 
enter into the minute details of a matter which did 
not concern her in the least, with such apparent 
interest and desire to know all that was to be 
known about it, that one could hardly help the 
feeling that certainly the subject was worthy of 
attention. | 

Then her face spoke for her; it could cloud in an 
instant in sympathy with any sort of trouble or 
anxiety, and sparkle with happy smiles in the very 
next second over some bit of brightness that was 
mentioned. ; 

“She is a blessed little hypocrite, and that is 
the whole of it,’ was Marion’s mental comment. 
“That sort of hypocrisy is worth studying. It is 
as natural to Flossy as that lovely pink on her 
cheek; but I am afraid I should have to acquire it; 
I don’t feel interested in other people’s affairs ; now, 
that is a fact. Why should she? In the first place, 
I know it is natural for her to like to please people ; 
that is the beginning of it; she has that advantage 
over me, for she was always so, and I always wasn’t 
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so. But she has something else; she did not care 
once to please such as these rough boys of hers—at 
least they were rough when she started the refining 
process; how she had worked for them, I never 
realized it so much as to-night. It is just this: 
she has sanctified her power of pleasing, and put it 
to a grand use in fishing for souls. Meantime, I 
have some degree of power of that kind, though it 
doesn’t show in the same way. But I am not sure 
I have thought of it with a view to using it for 
such work; also, I dare say one can cultivate an — 


“interest in other people if they try. I mean to try. 


I know one way in which I can please people; I 
can sing.” 

Whereupon she immediately sought Ruth and — 
proposed music, herself going after Rich. Johnson 
to come and sing tenor, and bidding him bring a 
friend to sing bass. Then such music as they had 
that evening was certainly never heard at a party 
at Mr. Shipley’s house before. 

The music room was a little bower of a spot at 
the left of the parlours. It was not only the music | 
room but the flower room; at least there were vines 
and plants and blooming flowers in the windows, 
festooning the curtains, hanging from lovely wire 
baskets, a profusion everywhere. Thither went 
Ruth, Marion, and the two young men who went 
in silence from very astonishment over this new 
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_ invitation, in silence and embarrassment, believing 
in their hearts that they could not sing at all. As 
for Marion, she knew better. She had stood near 
them in Sunday-school. 

Ruth swept the piano clear of all sheet music, 
and substituted the Bliss and Sankey Gospel hymns, 
and Marion passed a book to each, naming a page, 
and instantly her full, grand voice joined. Ruth’s 
music. Very faint were the tenor and bass accom- 
paniment; but as the first verse closed and they 
entered upon the second, the melody had got 
possession of their hearts, and they let out their 
voices without knowing it, so that when the piece 
was ended, Marion turned with a bright face, and 
said : 

“T haven't enjoyed a song so much in years. 
What a splendid tenor you sing, Mr. Johnson.” 
To herself she said: “There! I’m improving; I 
honestly think that. But twenty-four hours ago, 
I should have kept it tomyself. It isn’t hypocrisy, 
after all; it is sincerity.” : | 

Another and another piece was tried, the music 
room meantime filling; for Flossy had brought in 
her train others of the boys. And at last, as the 
last verse of “Hold the Fort” rang out, Marion 
turned from the piano to discover that the utmost 
silence prevailed in the rooms where chatter had 
been before, and every available place in and about 
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the music room was filled with hushed listeners, 
while those who could not get in sat or stood out- 
side in silence and rapt attention. Such music as 
that at a party they had never heard before. 

“You and I are a success, I think,” Marion said 
brightly, as she linked her hand in Ruth’s arm, 
when they left the piano. “We are doing our duty 
beautifully.” 

“Are you complimenting yourself because you 
are afraid no one will Pao that office?” Ruth 
asked, laughing. 

“No, I'm doing it because I have begun to be 
sincere. I’ve made a discovery to-night. Ruth, 
it is you and I who are hypocritical in refusing to 
say what we think about people, when it would 
sound real nicely, and would doubtless make them 
feel pleasanter and happier.” : 

Meantime, Ruth had her lesson also that she had 
been learning. What a trial |parties had always 
been to her! How haughtily she had stood aloof 
enduring with annoyed heart, and oftentimes with 
curling lip, silliness that she could not avoid, listen- 
ing to conversations and joining in monosyllables 
when obliged ‘to do so, that drove her to the verge 
of patience, not once imagining that there was any 
help for her, any hope of stemming the current, or 
in any way changing the accepted course of things. 

She was learning. Several times during the 
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evening it had been her fortune to stand near 
Evan Roberts and join in the conversation which 
_ he was carrying on. Each time she was amazed 
and thrilled to see with what consummate skill and 
tact he turned the current of thought towards 
the vital question of personal religion, always 
with an easy familiarity of expression that made 
one feel and realize that to him it was a matter of 
course, and as natural to be talked about as the 
sunshine or the moonlight. 

Wondering over this peculiarity of his, once as 
they talked together she referred to it. 

“T can conceive of parties being less of a trial to 
you than to many of us, because of the ability you 
have of turning the conversation to some account.” 

He smiled brightly. “They are not,’ he said. 
“T have often looked forward to an evening gather- 
ing with eager interest and thankfulness, because 
of the opportunity for meeting some there whom I 
could not catch elsewhere and saying a word for 
my Master. But, Miss Erskine you speak of ‘ability, 
I simply use my tongue on that subject as on any 
other worthy of thought.” | 

“But don’t you think it requires a peculiar sort 
of tact to be able to bring in such subjects in a 
manner calculated to do any good ?” 

He shook his head. “I should say rather, it 


required a sincere heart, and an earnest desire to 
Q 
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interest a soul. We depend too much on tact and 
too little on God’s Spirit. ‘Open thy mouth and 
I will fill it, is a promise that applies to more 
places than a prayer-meeting, I think. What we 
need most to overcome is the idea that there is 
anything wicked in talking about religion in an 
every-day tone, as we talk about other topics of 
absorbing interest.” 

“There are different ways of going to parties,” | 
Ruth said to herself in a musing tone as she turned 
from him, and she wondered if she could ever get to 
feel that she might even go to a party occasionally, 
with the glory of God in view. This started a 
train of thought that made her turn suddenly back 
to Mr. Roberts with a question. — 

“That doctrine wouldn’t lead you to be a con- 
stant frequenter of parties, would it ?” 

He shook his head. 

“By no means. And there are parties many of 
which, as a Christian man, I could not attend at all. 
We must guard against temptation to do evil that 
good may come.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A PARTING GLANCE, 


* 


R. DENNIS and his friend, the Rev. Mr. Harri- 
son met again at the street corner; they 
stopped and shook hands, as they always did, 

even if they chanced to meet three times in one 
day. 

“ Meetings closed ?” questioned Mr. Harrison, after 
the preliminary words had been spoken. “What 
a glorious time you have had! Such a pity that 
our flocks are so far apart! If we could have united 
with you in regular attendance, it would have been 
a great blessing; as it was, many a drop came 
~ to us.” 

“Yes,” Dr. Dennis said, “we have had a great 
blessing; and I need not use the past tense, the 
work is going on yet, although the meetings do not 
continue. The work will continue forever, I believe; 
the truth is, we have had a new baptism, the mem- 
bers who came to us early in the fall came filled 
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with the Spirit, and have worked as no other mem- 
bers of mine ever did.” 

“You mean yom Chautauqua reinforcement, 
don’t you ?” 

“Indeed, I do; I thank God for Chautauqua 
every day of my life. What a dreadful blunder 
I made when I limited the power of God in the 
way I did when we talked that matter over! you 
remember?” 

“T remember,” Mr. Harrison said with a peculiar 
laugh, “It was a wonderful meeting, but then, after 
all, were they not rather peculiar young ladies? It 
isn't every lady who, even after she is converted, 
lives just the sort of life that they are living.” 

“I know,’ Dr. Dennis said. “Yes, they are unusual, 


_ I think; especially one of them,” was his mental 


addition. 

“ Especially one of them,” murmured Mr. Harrison 
in his heart ; and each gentleman smiled consciously, 
neither having the slightest idea what the other 
meant by the smile. 

Marion Wilbur came down the street with her 
hands full of school books. 7 

“ Good-evening,” said Dr. Dennis. “How do you 
do this evening? Mr. Harrison, do you know this 
lady ? She is one of my flock.” 

No, Mr. Harrison did not know her; and introduc- 
tions followed. After she passed by, Mr. Harrison 
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said, “ I think you told me once that she had been 
an infidel?” 

“It was a mistake,” Dr. Dennis said, hastily. 
“She had peculiar views, and I think she imagined 
herself at one time an unbeliever; but she is really 
wonderfully well grounded in the doctrines of the 
Church; she is like an old Christian.” 

Many of Dr. Dennis’ people were abroad. The next 
passer by was Eurie Mitchell; the doctor stopped 
her. “One minute, Miss Eurie, how is your mother 
to-night ? Mr. Harrison, do you know Miss Mitchell, 
the doctor’s daughter ?” 

Yes, Mr. Harrison had met Miss Mitchell before. 
In the fast coming dusk, Dr. Dennis failed to see 
the flush of embarrassment on his friend’s cheek, as 
he acknowledged the introduction. 

“She is a grand girl,” Dr. Dennis said, looking 
after her. “Her development is wonderful; more 
marked of late than before. Well, as you say, they 
were unusual girls, but I tell you, we as pastors 
have reason to say: ‘God bless Chautauqua.’” 

“Amen,” said Mr. Harrison, and Dr. Dennis thought 
him unusually earnest and intense, especially when 
he added : 

“T propose we go next year, and take with us as 
many of our respective flocks as we can beguile 
into it.” | | 

“Ay, that we will,” Dr. Dennis answered; then 
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the two gentlemen went on their fespectivé 
ways. 

It was a large city, and they were both busy 
ministers, and lived far apart, and met but seldom, 
except in their ministerial meetings; there was 
chance for each to have interests that the other 
knew nothing about. . 

Marion reached home just in time for supper; the 
table appointments at that home were not improv- 
ing; indeed, there were those who said that the 
bread grew sourer every week; this week, it had 
added to its sourness, stickiness, and was horrible 
to one’s fingers and throat, The dried fruit that 
had been half stewed, was sweetened with brown 
sugar, and the looking over process, so necessary to 
dried fruit, had been wholly neglected. 

But Marioa ate her supper, almost entirely un- 
conscious of these little defects; that is, she accepted 

them as a matter of course and looked serene over 
it. Things were not as they had been on that rainy 
evening, when it seemed to her that she could 
never, no never, eat another supper in that house; 
then, it seemed probable that in that house, or one 
like unto it, she would have to eat all the suppers 
that this dreary life had in store for her; but now 
the days were growing fewer in which this house 
would be called her home. 

No one knew it; at least, no one but herself and 
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two others. She looked around on her fellow 
boarders with a pitying smile; that little sewing- 
girl at her left, how many such suppers would she 
have to eat! | 

“She shall have a nice one every now and then, 
see if she doesn’t,” was Marion’s mental conclusion, 
with a nod of her glad head; there were so many 
nice things to be done! Life was so bright. 

Hadn’t Gracie Dennis whispered to her this very 
afternoon : | 

“Miss Wilbur, one of these days I shall hate to 
come to school; I shall want to stay at home” ? 

And she answered softly, surreptitiously kissing 
the glowing cheek meanwhile: | 

“The teacher who reigns here shall be your 
special friend. And you are to bring her home 
with you to lovely little teas that shall be waiting 
for you.” | 

This matter of “teas” had got a strong hold on 
Marion. Perhaps because in no other way had a 
sense of unhomelike loneliness pressed upon her, as 
at that time when families generally gathered to- 
gether in pretty homes. 

She went up, presently, to her dingy room, Just 
every whit as dingy now as it had been on that 
rainy evening, but she gave no thought at all to it. 
_ She lighted her fire, and sat down to her writing; 
not reports to-night. She must write a letter to 
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Aunt Hannah; a brief letter it was, but containing 
a great deal, This was it: 


“DEAR AUNT HANNAH, 


“Don’t you think, I am going to be married! 
Now, you never expected that of me, did you? 
Neither did I, but that is the way the matter 
stands. Now, the question is: May I come home 
to the wedding? The old farm-house is all the 
home I have, you know. I hope you will let us 
come; I am giving you plenty of notice; we shall 
not want to come until after the spring term; one 
of us wants to be there by the seventeenth of 
June; I thought I ought to tell you before the 
spring house-cleaning. Let me hear from you 
as soon as you can, so that I may know how to 
plan. 

“TI could be married in the church, I presume, 
but I feel, and the other one concerned feels so too, 
—that I would like to go back to the old farm- 
house. We won’t make much trouble, or have any 
fuss, you know. 

“Dear Aunt Hannah, I am so glad the money 
gave you comfort. Then I am so very glad that 
you thought about that other matter of which I 
wrote; that is the greatest and best thing to have 
in the world. I think so now, when I am on the 
eve of other blessings; that one stands before them 
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all. The gentleman whom I am to marry is a min- 
ister. He is very good. 

“ Aunt Hannah, I shall want your advice about all 
sorts of sewing when I come home, I shall come in 
May, that is, if you let me come at all. I hope you 
will, Give my love to Uncle Reuben. My friend 
sends his respects to you both. 

“ Lovingly, 
“ MARION J. WILBUR.” 


She had a fondness during those days for writing 
out that name in full. 

A gentle tap at the door being answered admitted 
Flossy Shipley. 

“You darling !” said Marion, brightly, as she gave 
her eager greeting. ‘How nice of you to come and 
see me when you have so much to think of. Flossy, 
where is Mr. Roberts? Why don’t you bring him 
to call on me ?” 

- “He hasn't time to call on anybody,” Flossy said, 
with a mixture of pride, and a sort of comic pettish- 
ness, “He has so many poor families on his hands; 
he and I have been out all day. Marion, you have 
no idea at all of the places where we have been! I 
do think there ought to be an organized system of 
charity in our church ; something different from the 
hap-hazard way of doing things that we have. Mr. 
Roberts says, that in New York, their church is 
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perfectly organized to look after certain localities, 
and that no such thing as utter destitution can 
prevail in their section. Don’t you think Dr. Dennis 
would be interested in such an effort.” 

“He will be interested in anything that is 
_ good,” Marion said, with unusual energy even for 
her. 

Flossy turned her pretty head towards her, and 
eyed her curiously. 

“You like him better than you did; don’t you, 
Marion ?” | 

“Didn't I always like him,” Marion asked, with 
averted face and a laugh in her voice. 

“Oh, you used to think him stiff, and said you 
felt all shut up in his presence. Don’t you re- 
member our first call at his study ?” 

“T think I do,” Marion answered, bursting into a 
merry laugh. “Ever so many things have happened 
since then, little Flossy !” | | 

“Haven't there!” said innocent Flossy. “It has 
been such a wonderful year! dating from that 
day when it rained and you made me go—do you 
remember, Marion? Do you ever get to wondering 
what would have been, if we had just stayed on 
here at home, going to our parties and getting up 
festivals, and all that, and paying no attention to the 
Chautauqua meetings ?” 

“I don’t want to think about any such horrid 
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retrospect as that!” Marion said, with a shrug of her 
handsome shoulders, and a genuine shiver. 

Flossy laughed. 

“But you know it is only something to think of 
to make us more grateful. It can never be, never. 
By the way, I suppose it is early to begin to make 
plans for the summer, at least for those who have no 


occasion to talk about summer yet ”—this last with | 


a conscious little laugh—* But don’t you mean to go 
_ to Chautauqua next summer? Mr. Roberts and I 
are going; we would rather give up a journey to 
Europe than that. Can’t we all contrive to meet 
there together ?” 

“Yes,” said Marion, “ we—J mean to go.” 

“Dr. Dennis is going,” Flossy said, though why 
that had anything to do with the matter, or why it 
occurred to her just then, Flossy did not know. 
“He told Mr. Roberts that he meant to be there, 
and to take with him as many of his people as he 
could. And Kurie told me last night that his friend, 
Mr. Harrison, of the Fourth Church, was going. I 
don’t know how Eurie heard that, through Nellis, [ 
suppose. 

“Isn't Nellis splendid now-a-days? I shouldn't 
wonder if quite a large company went from here. 
I wonder if Dr. Dennis will take his daughter 
Grace. I think she is just lovely, don’t you ?” 

“Very,” said Marion; and just here Flossy roused 
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to the fact that she was doing most of the talking, 
and that Marion’s answers were often in mono- 
syllables. 

“TI dare say I am tiring you,” she said, rising. 
“I forget that you have to talk all day in that 
school-room, Marion. Are you sure you love to 
teach well enough to keep at it year after year?” 

“No,” said Marion, laughing. “I know I don't; 
I don’t mean to do it; I mean to get a situation as 
somebody’s housekeeper.” : 

“Do you understand housekeeping ?” asked inno- 
cent little Flossy, with wide open eyes. “Oh! 
Marion, are you sure it will be even as pleasant 
as school teaching ?” 

“J think so,” Marion answered with grave face. 
“At least, I mean to try. It depends on whose 
house you get into, you know.” 

Flossy’s sober face cleared in an instant. 

“So it does,’ she said. “ Marion, I have a nice 
plan, but I shall not tell you a bit about it to-night. 
Good-bye.” 

“Qh, the dear blessed little goosie!” Marion said, — 
laughing immoderately, as the door closed after 
Flossy. “Now, I know as well as if she told me, 
that she is going to beguile Mr. Roberts into offer- 
ing me a situation in their dove-cot when they set 
it up. Blessed little darling!” and here the laugh 
changed into’a bright tear. “I know just what a 
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sweet and happy home she would make forme. If 
I had only that to look forward to, if it had just 
opened as my escape from this boarding-house, how 
very thankful I should be! How glad the dear 
child will be to know that my home is as nearly in 
view as her own.” | 

As for Flossy, she went down the walk, saying : 

“What a dismal room that is? It is too bad for 
our bright Marion to have to live in it; I know my 
plan will work. How nice of her to have put it in 
my head! my head must be for the purpose of car- 
rying out nice things that somebody else proposes. 
Oh, dear! there are so many desolate homes here 
on earth !” 

A cloud over the bright face for a minute, then it 
cleared as she said, softly: “‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for 
you.” 

After all, that was the place for brightness. This 
was only a way-station ; never mind the discomforts, 
so that many were helped to the right road—that 
the home be reached at last in peace. 

She paused at the corner and looked towards 
Eurie’s home, but shook her head resolutely; she 
must not go there, it was too late; though she longed 
to tell Eurie that Marion was going to Chautauqua, 
and ask her if she did not think it possible for them 
all to meet there. 
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Then the inconsistent little creature sighed again, 
_ for she remembered Eurie’s weary face and the long 
struggle with sickness, and the long struggle with 
ways and means to which she was looking forward. 
There was much in the world that she would like to 
brighten. 

Eurie, in her home around the corner, meantime 
was arranging the pillows with tender touch about 
her mother’s head, and drawing the folds of the 
crimson shawl carefully about her, as she said: - 

“Now, mother, you begin to look like yourself: 
it makes a ices difference to get a touch of 
colour about you.” 

A very tender smile preceded her answer. 

“Dear child! I will be glad to get well enough so 
_ that you may have a chance to get.a touch of 
colour about you. You are looking very pale and 
tired.” | 

“Oh me! mine is the brightest life you can imagine; 
there is plenty of colour down in my heart so long 
as I can think of our Nell leading the young people's 
meeting, and father to lead at the mission to-morrow, 
it will rest me. Ihave to keep ‘counting my mar- 
cies. To crown them all, here you are sitting up at 
this time of night, with a cap and wrapper on once 
more, instead of that unbecoming white gown ; how 
_ pleased father will be!” 

“We have many mercies,” the low, feeble voice of 
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the invalid said , “not the least among them being 


our daughter Eurie; but I could wish that I saw a 


_ way for you to have less care and more rest than 


$ 


you will get this summer. I must be willing to be 
very useless, your father says, and that means hard 
work for you. When Ruth Erskine was in this 
afternoon, looking so quiet and at rest, nothing to 
weary her or hinder her from doing what she chose, 
I just coveted some of the peace of her life.for you.” 
-“There’s no occasion, mother; I am not by any 
means willing to exchange my life with hers ; I like 
my own much the best. As for rest, don’t you 
worry; therell be a way planned for what rest I 
need.” | 
Yes, and there was being a way planned, even 
then; though mother and daughter knew nothing 
of it. How queerly people go on planning their 
lives as though they had the roads opening out into 
the future all under their own care! | 
It was at that moment that Ruth Erskine, the 
young lady who, according to Mrs Mitchell, had so 
quiet, and settled, and peaceful a life, that she 
coveted it for her daughter, stood in the great hall 
that was glowing with light and beauty, and caught 
her breath with an almost convulsive sound, as she 
rested against a chair for support; her face deathly 
pale, her eyes bright with a calm that she had forced 
upon herself, in her solemn determination to try to 
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do just the right thing, say just, the. right words! - 
her ear had caught the sound of a.carriage that. had: 
drawn up before the door, and the sound ofafamiliar — 
voice; she knew that she was now to meet—not™ : 
only her father, but. her mother and sister | ! ae 

Little they knew about each other:even yet, with 
all their intimacy, those four Chautauqua girls! 

But what mattered it, so long. as they. had given — 
themselves over, body and soul, into the keeping of 
_ their Father in heaven, who knew not only the Pe 
ginning but the end ? 
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YOUNG FOLE’S Sones 
(SAQRED). 


Arranged with Pianoforte Accompaniments. | 
EDITED BY W. M. MILLER. 


Yas Selection of Sacrep Sones has been made with great care. It com- 
prises most of the old favourite Hymns, and furnishes not a few which are 
not so well known as, owing to their merits, they are likely to become. 
' Though specially adapted to the Young, the Selection contains ‘a few that 
are equally suited to those of riper years. 

Great attention has been given tothe Music. ‘Nothing has been admitted 
which was thought not to harmonize with the purpose of Sacred Songs, or 


to be beneath the existing standard of musical taste and attainments. The -~ 


harmonies have been made very simple, and it is hoped that the Young 
Folks will not find their finbers unduly tasked. © ° | 

The Glasgow Daily Mail says :—‘‘ Mr. Miller has carried out his theory 
practically and sensibly, for the collection is admirably calculated to meet 
the demands of young voices and fingers, Flowing melody is found in every 
number, and the Pianoforte Aecompaniments are arranged, as they ought 
‘to be, in the most simple way. The work isa sensible contribution to 
schoolroom and family literature and music. It is beautifully printed, and 
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AMERICANS AT HOME: Pen and Ink Sketches of Ameri- 


can Life. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound, 5s., post free for 66 Stamps. 


LITTLE TIZ, and other Stories. Contents:—Story of Little 
Tiz—Joe Bikersteth—The Your Brothers—Down among the Doctors— 
Bink’s Tragedy—Godfrey Grub—After-Dinner Oratory—Spectacles in 
Church—The Railway Chase—Leap-Year Wooing—Typographical 
Errors. In crown 8vo., cloth boards, extra gilt, 2s. 6d., post free for 34 
Stamps ; in limp, plain edges, Is. 6d., post free for 21 Stamps. 


FAGGOTS FOR THE CHRISTMAS FIRE, with Ulustra- 
tions. Contents :—Round the Fire—Encounter on the Highway— 
Brown’s Story—The Haunted Castle—A Run for Life—Ciotach—Died of 
the Doctor—Presence of Mind—At Oban—Dietetic Morality—A Convict 
Prison—Charlie’s Grave—The Golden Balls—Dissertation on Babies—The 
Penny Postage—In Memoriam. In crown 8vo., illustrated paper covers, 
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post free for 27 Stamps. 


A BOOK OF BLUNDERS, and a Chapter of Queer E\pitaphs. © 
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crown 8vo., illustrated paper covers, 1s., post free for 14 Stamps ; in 
handsome cloth binding, gilt edges, 2s., post free for 27 Stamps: 


AMONGST THE DARKIBES. Contents :—Amongst the 
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Spiritualists—Queer Things in the Hebrides—Thomas Carlyle—Charles 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF NAPOLEON IIT, with Portrait. 


In crown 8vo., paper covers, ls., post free for 14 Stamps. 


DIOGENHS AMONG THE D.D.S. Contents :—Hxtra- 
ordinary Intelligence: Report of Infernal Parliament—Trial of Dr. 
M‘Leod for the Murder of Mr. Moses Law—Broad Church Millennium— 
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14; Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
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17. Faggots for the Christmas Fire.’ Contents—Round the Fire— 
Encounter on the Highway—Brown’s Story—The | Hannted Castle— 
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20. Hindu Thought. By W. A. Leonard. 
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LIFE STRUGGLBESB: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHIG RECORD i; 


Rev. JAMES INCHES: HILLOCKS, 


Author of ‘Mission Life in London,” ‘“‘The Cause, Curse, and Cure of 
Intemperance,” ‘‘The Poor, and How to Raise Them,” ‘‘ Christian 
Revivals,” ‘‘The Welfare of Children,” &c., and General Superintendent 


. of the Christian Union for Christian Work, 7 


‘Edited, with remarks, by the Rev. GEORGE GILFILLAN, M.A. 


The revised and enlarged edition of Mr Hillocks’ Prize Autobiography 
Ow out of print) forms the basis of the larger portion of Life Struggies. 

he former work (Life Story) was handsomely acknowledged by Her 
MasgsTy THE QUEEN, and highly recommended by his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle, the Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird, the late Lord Brougham, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, late Revs. Drs. Guthrie and Campbell, Pro- 
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Weekly Review—‘ The Life Story of Mr. Hillocks is one which the 


* world will not soon let die.” 


London Review—‘‘It is entitled to hold a place in English literature. 
Every sentence is well written and every word 1s true.” 

Glasgow Citizen—‘* It is an Hiad of suffering, and a most instructive page 
in the stern chronicles of honest poverty.” 

Aberdeen Free Press—‘' A noble, manful struggle in the sternest passages 


- of which the hero bated not a jot of heart or hope but held right onward to 


the temple of learning which shone afar, and nothing less his goal.” 

English Churchman—‘‘ A struggle for knowledge more striking than we 
ever rernembered to have seen before.” es 

Cheltenham Mercury—‘‘The Author evinces a spirit of piety truly 
refreshing, and his path has been nobly trodden with temperance, charity, 
and integrity.” | oo 

Weekly Times—‘‘ A record of a life struggle, suffering, and success. The 
lessons it inculcates are worth being written in letters of gold.” 

British Workman—‘' It shows what patient perseverance, under God’s 
blessing, will accomplish.” 

‘* His motto through his severe life struggle has been the very brief but 
most pregnant sentence ‘I'll rise again !.’ expressing in one terse phrase, 
his energy as a man, and his hope as a Christian.” _ 


tian. 
Christian Word—-*‘ It is a story that ought to inspire young men in their 
wrestle with fortune in her sternest moods.” - 


_ Arbroath Guide—“ The account of Mr. Hillockw life is interesting, and 


. we recommend the book to the notice of young men especially.” 


 Journal—‘“ The editor has with a skilful and sympathetic heart framed 
and arranged the most important incidents. It is a very affecting and 


_ interesting record.” 
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LLUSTRATED BURINS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS, Complete: 
with Memoirs, Prefatory Notes, and Marginal Glossary, beautiful Portrait 
and other Dlustrations—forming the cheapest large-type editions of the 
Poet’s Works ever issued. Hxtra cloth, extra gilt, price 2s. 6d.; post — 
free, 34 stamps. Cloth extra,~price 2s.; post. free for 28 stamps. Cloth 
covers, ls.; post free, 14 stamps. | 
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‘ScoTTISH SONGS—OLD NOTATION. 


SCOTTISH SONGS, Complete; containing the Words and 

- Music of 222 Popular Scottish Songs, many of them copyright. In paper 
covers, 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. In cloth limp, 1s.; post free for }4 
stanips. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price ls. 6d.; post free for 20 
stamps. In tartan boards, price 5s.; post free for 64 stamps. 


ScoTTISH SONGS—SOL-FA NOTATION. 


SCOTTISH SONGS, Words and Musig in Sol-Fa Notation ; 
containing the Words and Music of 222 Popular Scottish Songs, many of 
them copyright. In paper covers, 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. In limp 
cloth, 1s.; post free for 14 stamps. Handsomely. bound in cloth, gilt, 
price ls. 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. . | 


ENGLISH SONGS—SOL-FA NOTATION. 


ENGLISH SONGS, Words and Music in Sol-Fa Notation; 

' containing the Words and Music of Popular English Songs, many of them 
‘copyright. In paper covers, 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. In limp cloth, 
ls.; post free for 14 stamps.’ Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 
ls, 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. _ - _ 


BALLANTINE’S SCOTTISH SONGS. 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS, with Melodies, Original and 


Selected, by James Ballantine, author of ‘‘Castles in the Air,” &c.; on 
toned paper and extra binding. Price 5s., post free for 64 stamps. In 
tartan boards, 7s. 6d.; post free for 94 stamps. oo : 
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NEW FIVE SHILLING BOOKS. 
Just published, post free for 66 stamps. 


LIFE AT A NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 
By NEIL N. MACLEAN, A.M. 
_ Being a Humorous Sketch of University Life. 


AMERICANS AT HOME. 


PEN AND INK SKETCHES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 
By Rey. DAVID MACRAE. 


NEW WORK. 
LIFE OF THE REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D, 


With Porrrair. In Paper Covers, Is., post free, 14 stamps; ' 
Cloth Boards, extra gilt, 2s.; post free, 28 stamps. 


NEW WORK BY H. WARD BEECHER. 


Now ready, in extra cloth, bevelled boards, price 2s. ; post free, 28 stamps. 


POPULAR LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


«The ‘expositions of the Art of Preaching have excited wide-spread interest, and will 
be largely sought and read by all classes. Imbued as they are with strong common 
sense, and rich with the forceful eloquence of the great preacher, they will be of untold 
value to the students and professors of theology not only, but of exceptional imterest to 
general readers besides. lt corruseates with wit; it is all humorous; with humour; it is 
charged with feeling, and sweet, hopeful charity; but the basis of all is the gold of a 
wholesome piety and sterling good sense.’’— American Papers. 
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NEW WORK BY GHEORGHE EASTON. 


TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 


With special reference to ONTARIO. as a Home for Working Men, 


Price in: Pa Covers; 1s:,, post fred for 14 stamps; in Cloth, 2%, post 
Wwe "free for 27 stamps. : ale 
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FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


MARRS’ CONCERTINA PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to 


the Art of Playing the Concertina; containing Lessons on the Rudiments 
of Music, full Instructions and Scales, and a variety of popular Airs, 
marked and figured, DROBECSRLVO'Y. ai a for Beginners. Price 4d. ; 
post free for 5 stamps. 


MARRS’ CONCERTINA TUTOR: a new and gieatige im- 


_ proved Instruction Book ; containing a concise Series of- Lessons in 


Music, Instructions, Scales, and a variety of popular Airs, accurately —— 


marked and figured surowgont. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ 350 TUNES FOR THE CONCERTINA. This is 
the best and largest collection of Tunes for this favourite Instrument that 
has yo appeared. Price ls. ; post free for 14 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF CONCERTINA MUSIC (uniform | 

with ** Concertina Tutor ’’); 206 of the most favourite Melodies of all 

Nations, accurately marked and figured throughout. Price 1s.;. post free 
for 13 stamps. ; - eat 


MARR®’ SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIO FOR THE 


- CONCERTINA ; 141 of the most popular Tunes, marked and figured 
' throughout. ‘Price’ 6d. ; 5 post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ CONCERTINA MELODIS?®: a choice Selection of 
English, Irish, and Scottish Melodies, Airs from the Operas, Christy’s 
Minstrel Songs, &c., all marked and figured for the German eoneernnn 
with Instructions for Playing. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ CONCERTINA COMPANION. This Book con- 
| tains above 100 New and Popular English, Irish, Scotch, and American 
pri several of them ee Jn music folio, ad on 3 post hid for 


stamps. 


- MARRS’ SELECTION OF 140 TUNES FOR THH OON. . 


CERTINA. This will:be found to be the cheapest and best selection of 
Tunes for the Concertina published. In music folio, price 6d. 5 post free 
for 7 stamps. | | — 
MARRS’ SELECTION OF ARMY AND NAVY TUNES 
ade THE CONCERTINA. In music folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 
amps. 
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MARRS’ SELECTION OF DANCE TUNES FOR THE CON- 
CERTINA. 100 New and Popular Tunes, in music folio, price 6d.; post 
. free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF CHRISTY’S MINSTREL TUNES 
FOR THE CONCERTINA. 112 New and Popular Tunes, in music 
folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ REPOSITORY OF CCNCERTINA MUSIC, 100 
ne Popular Copyright Tunes, in music folio size, price 6d.; post free for 
stamps. : 


MARRS’ GEMS OF MUSIC FOR THH CONCERTINA. In 


music folio, price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF SCOTTISH SONGS, arranged for 
the Concertina, Words and Music. This will be found to be a selection 
of the best Scotch Songs, with the music carefully marked and figured. 
4) pp. imperial 8vo. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ SHLECTION OF CHRISTY’S MINSTREL SONGS, 
arranged for the Concertina, Words and Music. A selection of the most 
popular Christy’s Minstrel Songs. 40 pp, imperial 8yo, price 6d.; post 
free for 7 stamps, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
MARRS’ PIANO-FORTH TUTOR; a new and simple In- 


struction Book, containing complete Lessons to enable the Learner to play 
the Piano-forte easily and thoroughly. It also contains Twenty-seven 
popular Tunes, progressively arranged for Beginners. In music folio, price 
1s.; post free, 14 stamps. ; 


YOUNG FOLKS’ SONGS—SACRED, arranged with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments by W. M. Miter. A Selection of 60 Sacred 
Songs, comprising a number of the old favourite Hymns and a few not 
so well known as, owing to their merits, they are likely to become. Though 
specially adapted for the young, the selection contains a few Hymns 
equally suited for those of riper years. Great attention has been paid to 
the Music, the harmonies being simple and not likely to overtask the little 
fingers. Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, extra gilt, with 
Illustrated Title. Price 5s.; post free, 70 Stamps. | 


YOUNG FOLKS’ SONGS—SECULAR, arranged with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments by W. M. Miturer. A selection of 60 Songs, being 
@ companion to Young Folks’ Sacred. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, extra gilt, with Illustrated Title. Price 5s.; post free, 
70 stamps. 
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FOR THE ACCORDION AND FLUTINA. | 
ACCORDION PRECEPTOR, or the Pocket Guide to the. 


Art of Playing the Accordion and Flutina; containing a course of Lessons _ 
’ on Music, complete Instructions and Scales, and.a Selection of Tunes, 

Sacred and Secular, carefully marked and figured throughont, and ar- 

ranged progressively for Beginners. Price 4d.; post free for 5 stamps. — 


ACCORDION AND FLUTINA TUTOR; a new and greatly 
improved Instruction Book ; containing a concise Series of Lessons in 
Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a variety of Popular Airs, accur- 
ately marked and figured throughout... Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


“ACCORDION MADE EASY: a Oollection of 150 Easy 
Tunes, carefully marked and figured, progressively arranged for — 
Beginners. Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. a 


SELECTION OF ACCORDION AND FLUTINA MUSIC 

- (uniform with ‘‘ AccoRDION AND Fiutina TuToR”); containing 174 of the 
choicest Melodies of all Countries, correctly marked and figured through- 
out, forming the best and largest Collection of Tunes for these instru- 
ments which has yet appeared. Price 1s,; post free for 13 stamps. . 
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FOR THE VIOLIN. 


MARRS’ VIOLIN PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to the. 
Art of Playing the Violin; containing a complete course of Lessons on 


Music, with Instructions, Scales, and a Selection of Airs, arranged inan. — 


easy and progressive style. Price 4d.; post free for 5 stamps. 


' MARRS’ VIOLIN TUTOR: a new and greatly improved In- 
struction Book (uniform with ‘‘SELEcTIoNS”); containing. a concise Series . 
of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a variety of Popular Airs, 


Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF VIOLIN MUSIC (uniform with | 
‘*Viotmn Turor” ); containing 233 of the most Popular Airs, Marches, 
Strathspeys, Reels, Hornpipes, Jigs, Country Dances, Quicksteps, Quad- 
rilles, Polkas, &c., each page forming a complete Medley. This is the 
best and largest collection ever offered for the money, four times its 
price having been formerly charged for half the number of pieces, 
Price ls.; post free for 13 stamps. : | 

POPULAR DUET BOOK: a Selection of favourite Airs, ar- 
ranged .as Duets and Trios, for Two or Three Violins, Cloth, 2s.; post 
free for 28 stamps. . 
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FOR THE FLUTE. 
FLUTE PRECEPTOR, or Pocket Guide to the Art of Playing 


the Flute; containing complete Course of Lessons on Music, with In- 
structions, Scales, and a selection of favourite Airs, arranged progres- 
sively. Price 4d.; post free for 5 stamps. 


MARRS’ FLUTE TUTOR: anew and greatly improved In- 
struction Book (uniform with ‘‘SeLEcTIoNS”); containing a concise Series 
of Lessons in Music, Instructions, Scales, and a variety of popu-ar Airs. 
Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF 100 TUNES FOR THE FLUTE. 
In foolscap 4to. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


MARRS’ FLUTE MADE HASY: a Collection of 100 Hasy 
Tunes, carefully selected, progressivély arranged for beginners, Price 3d.; 
post free for 4 stamps. 


FLUTIST’S HANDBOOK: a Collection of choice and popular 
Melodies ; forming a sequel to the ‘‘ Furs Mapz Easy,” and containing 
Tunes of a more advanced class for Beginners. Price 3d.; post free for 
4 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF FLUTH MUSIC (uniform with 
‘*MLurE Tutor”); 237 favourite Melodies of all kinds, set in the keys 
most suitable for the Flute, forming the largest and most complete Collec- 
tion ever offered at the price. Price 1s.; post free for 13 stamps. 


POPULAR DUET BOOK: a choice Selection of favourite 
Airs, arranged as Ducts and Trios for two or three Flutes. Cloth, price 
2s.; post free for 28 stamps. 


| VocAL Music. 
MARRS’ VOCAL TUTOR: -containing a conciss geries of 


Lessons in Music, Instructions, and Scales, for the formation and improve: 
ment of the Voice, and a variety of Popular Songs, Duets, Glees, and 
Catches. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


ONE HUNDRED SONGS: with Melodies, Original and Se- 
lected, by James Ballantyne, author of ‘‘ Castles in the Air,” &c., on toned 
paper and extra binding. Price 5s.; post free for 64 stamps. In tartan 
boards, 7s. 6d.; post free for 94 stamps. 


SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS: Words and Music of 83 of 


his choicest Songs. Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. 


THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND: a new collection ofnearly Two 
Hundred Popular and National Songs. Inpaper covers. Price 3d.; post 
free for 4 stamps. 


TONIC SOL-FA MUSIC BOOKS. 
orm sy W. M. MILLER, 


. ’ ‘ 

TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO POPULAR SOOT- 
TISH SONGS, Words and Music in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. In 
paper corey 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. In limp cloth, 1s.; post free 

mips. | | . 


ENGLISH SONGS, with Music in the Sol-fa Notation; over 
100 of the most Popular Songs. tn poset covers, 9d.; post free for 10 
stamps. In limp cloth, Is.; post free for 14stamps. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. 


SOHOOL MUSIC: a Selection of beautiful Songs, progres- 
sively arranged for use in School. In the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d.; 
post free for 3 stamps. 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SCHOOL CHOTR BOOK: a Selection 
of Songs specially prepared for being used at Juvenile Demonstrations, 
Examinations, &c. Price 2d.; post free for 3 stamps. _ 


MINSTREL MELODIES, Words and Music in the Tonis 
Sol-fa, Notation. Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. This collection of 
Melodies has been prepared for the use of Schools and Bands of Hope. 
The words have been carefully selected for their beauty and purity. 


MILLER’S SELECTION OF PART SONGS; arfanged foe — 
four Voices. In Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 3d,; post free for 4 stamps. 


CHORAL HARP: a Selection of Three Part Songs, Sacred 
and Secular, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 64 pages. Price 2d.) post free 
for 3 stamps. 

TEMPERANOE HARP: a Selection of 98 very popular and 
beautiful Part Songs. Arranged for the use of Bands of Hope and 
Schools. In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d,y post free for 3 stamipm 


SILVER HARP: a Selection of 62 Three Part Somgs, Ar: 
ranged for the use of Schools. In the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d.; 
post free for 3 stamps. , 


GOLDEN HLARP: «@ Selection of 70 New and Beautifal 
Saered Songs. Arranged for the use of Schools, Price 2d,; pst: free for 
3 stamps. 7 . 

VOCAL HARP: « Selection of 60 ‘Thres Part Sacred and 
Secular Melodies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d. ; post freé for J stamps. 


——e 
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SILVER CORD: a Selection of LOO Secular and Sacred Melo- 
dies in the Sol-fa Notation. Price 2d.; post free for 3 stamps. 


THE CHORUSES of Donizetti’s Opera, “ Lucia de Lammer- 
moor,” in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, and used by the Glasgow Tonic 
Sol-fa Choral Society at Mr. Sims Reeves’ Concert. Price 6d.; post free 
for 7 stamps. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO “ ATHALFA,” in the Tonic Sol-fa, 
Notation. Price ls. 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO “BELSHAZZAR, in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. Price 3s. 6d.; post free for 45 stamps. 


NEW SERIES—SOL-FA SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PRICH ON HK PENNY. 
LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No, 1, Simple Pieces for Infant Classes. 


LITTLE SUNBEAMS, XN? 2, Do. do. 

LITTLE SUNBEAMS, No. 8, Do, do. 

SCHOOL DUETS, No. 1, Simple Pieces arranged in Two Parts for Junior 
Classes. 

SCHOOL DUETS, No. 2, Do. do. 

NATIONAL MELODIES (Scotch), No. 1, Simply arranged. 

NATIONAL MELODIES (Scotch), No. 2, Do. 

NATIONAL MELODIES (English), No. 3, Do. 


(This Series will include Melodies of principal Nations, ) 
SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 1, Arranged for Senior Classes, 


SCHOOL TRIOS, No. 2, Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 1, A Selection of Two-Part Pieces suitable for Junior 
Classes. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 0, Do. do. 

SILVER BELLS, No. 3, Do, do, 

SILVER BELLS, No. 4, Do. do. 


SILVER CHIMES, No.1. A Selection of Two and Three-Part Pieces suitable 
for Senior Classes, 


SILVER CHIMES, No, 2, . Do. do, 


SILVER HORN. A Selection of Sacred and Secular Pieces suitable for the 
more advanced Classes in Day Schools. Price 2d., Post free for 3 
Stamps, 


_ 
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SACRED MUSIC IN THE OLD NOTATION. 
R. A. SMITHS ANTHEMS, DOXOLOGIES, &e.: only 


Complete Edition, containing Thirteen Favourite Pieces not in any 
other; uniform with, and forming a Companion to, ‘‘Marrs’ SacrEep 
Music.” Price 1s.; post free for 14 stamps. 


MARRS’ (late Cameron’s) SELECTION of SACRED MUSIO: 
-. 800 of the most Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes used in Churches, 
including many Copyright Pieces which cannot appear in any other 
work; with Lessons on the Art of Singing, and a Precentor’s Directory 
to appropriate Tunes for the various Psalms, Paraphrases, &c.: Price 2s. ; 
post free for 28 stamps. | 


MARR®’ (late Cameron’s) NATIONAL PSALMIST: a neat 
Pocket Collection of Sacred Music for use in Church; containing 154 of 
the Tunes most frequently sung; with Lessons on Singing, 18mo, in 
p2per covers, 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. In limp cloth, 1s.; post free 
for 14 stamps. . 3 


MARRS’ (late Cameron’s) NATIONAL LYRIST: a Selec- 
tion of the most popular Tunes in all metres, suitable for the different 
Hymn Books, as well as for the Psalms and Paraphrases. Pocket size, 
cloth, gilt edges, price ls. 6d.; post free for 20 stamps. In limp cloth, 
1s.; post free for 14 stamps. In paper covers, 9d.; post free 10 stamps. 


SACRED MUSIC IN THE TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC: Part I, con- 
taining 203 Psalm Tunes, in different Metres. ‘Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Paper covers, price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. In cloth limp, 9d.; post 

_free for 10 stamps. | 7 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIO: Part IZ,’ 
containing 181 Hymn Tunes, Doxologies, and Chants, specially suited _ 
for the Hymn Books. Tonic Sol-fa Notation. In paper covers, price 6d. ; 
post free for 7 stamps. . In cloth limp, 9d.; post free for 10 stamps. 


MARRS’ SELECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, containing 
above 374 Psalm Tunes, Doxologies, and Chants. Tonic Sol-fa Notation. - 
In paper covers, 1s.; post free for. 14stamps. In cloth limp, ls. 6d.; post 
free for 20 stamps, : 


TUNE’ BOARDS FOR PRECENTOR®S’ DESKS.—Just pre- 
pared, a new set of Tune Boards, which for distinctness and cheapness, 
are without a rival—each Board has a Tune on each side. A Sample 
Board can be sent, post free, on receipt of 12 postage stamps. 


TOY BOOKS. 
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New Series, just Published, beautifully Illustrated, and printed by the 
first Lithographers in Britain. 


Bound in Boards. 


p—_ 
. 


mOCmt SomwW 


0. 


on 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 
1, Merry Times. 


2. Happy Hours. 

3. Picture Alphabet. 

4, Merry Children. 

5. Young Folks’ Joys, 

6. Children’s Country Peis. 
7. Alphabet of Animals, 


Prick Ong SHILLING. 


1, George Washington, 

2. The Ten Little Travellers, 
3. Funny Animals. 

4, Picture Alphabet, 

5. British Sports. 

6. Sports and Games. 

7. Little Folks at Home. 

8. Happy Boys and Girls. 

9, The Infant Ghinee. 


10, Little Folks in China. 


NEW SERIES OF FWO SHILLING NOVELS. 


1. The Abbot of Aberbrothock. 
2. The Gold Hunters. 
3 The Perils of the Sea. 


Beautifully Illuminated Cover. 


Post free, 30 stamps. 


4, Love and Fortune Lost. 
5. Maggie Lyndsay. 
6. Hada, the Hindu. 


THE FIRESIDE SERIES OF NOVELS. 


Price 6d. each, or Post free for 7 stamps. 


A Gold Hunter’s Adventures be- 


tween Melbourne and Ballarat. 


The Adventures of a Midship- 


man, 
. Life at the Gold Mines. 


The Household Skeleton. 


» Warncliffe the Wanderer. 


The Brave Old Salt; or, Life on 
the Quarter-Deck. 
The Light Dragoon. 


. The Gambler’s Last Pledge. 


Life Among the Red Indians. 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life. By Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh University. 


. Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. By 


Professor Wilson, of Edinburgh 
University. ; 


. The Trail of Blood. 
. The Conscript’s Revenge. 
. Walter Ogilvy; or, The Forgot- 


ten Name. 


. A Widow’s Devotion. 

. The Missing Wife. 

. Burns’ and ‘Tannahill’s Poems. 

. A Strange Life; or, The Life of 


a Literary Vagrant. 


. Wandering Menie. 


WW | 
MONSTER SHILLING NOVELS. 
Beautifully Thuninated Cover, Post free, 14 atamps.. 


1, Sehaational Sea Novels (498 pages). | 2. Novels for To-Day (490 pages). 
.  & Adventures in Search of Gold (498 pages). 


CHEAP LIBRARY OF AMUSEMENT AND 
| INSTRUCTION. | 


The following Volumes, price: 6d. each; post free for 7 stamps. 


THE MODEL LETTER-WRITER, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, forming a complete Guide to the Art of Polite a ae on 
all subjects. 18mo;, sewed, fancy cover. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER EVENINGS; 
containing the best Riddles, Enigmas, Conundrums, Puzzles, Fortune-. 

' telling, Forfeits, Clmrms, Ceremonies, Magic, Legerdemain, Tricks with 
~ Cards and Dice, Fireworks, &c. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 


THE BUDGET OF ANECDOTE, WIT, AND HUMOUR; 
a Choice Collection of Anecdotes, Jests, Puns, and other Comic Sayings, | 
_ selected from the best sources. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 


“PATCHWORK,” a Book of Pun and Fun, compiled by 
Mr. Howard Paul, and containing the best selection of Saeunnes: ‘&e., 
ever published. 18mo, séwed, fancy cover. 


THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED WARRIORS— Wallace, 
Bruce, Wellington, Bonaparte, Havelock, and Sir Colin Ra aoe 
18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 


POPULAR STORIES BY POPULAR WRITERS; or, Light 
Reading for Leisure Hours. Demy 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 


LITTLE TALES FOR LITTLE READERS: Amusing 
Stories for the Young, with Woodcnts. 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. 


THE POETIOAL WORKS OF ROBERT TANN AHILL, 
with Memoir of his Life. 32mo, fancy cover. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 32mo, cloth, strongly bound. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


HOW TO WRITE: a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter-Writing, embracing hints on Penmanship and the choice of Writ- | 
ing Materials; Practical Rules for Literary Composition in general, and | 
Epistolary and Newspaper Writing and Proof-correcting,in particular; 
and Directions for Writing Letters of Business, Relationship, and Love, 
iulustrated by numerous examples of genuine Epistles from the pens of the 
best Writers. To which are added Forms of Letters of Introduction, 

Notes, Cards, &c. In paper covers, 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


HOW TO DEBATE: a Manual for Debating Societies, with 
Hints as to Public Speaking. Price 2d.; post free for 3 stamps. 


HOW TO BEHAVE: a Manual of Etiquette and Polite Be- 
haviour, and Guide to correct Personal Habits: embracing Personal 
Habits, Dress, Seif-culture, Manners, and Morals; Courtesy, . Etiquette, 
Domestic Manners, Apologies, Situations, Receptions, Visits and Calls, 
Observances of Everyday Life, Etiquette of Occasion and Places ; Love, 
Courtship, Marriage, etc. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps, . 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS: a Manual of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in Life ; embracing Principles of Business, Advice in 
reference to a Business Education, Choice of a Pursuit, Buying and 
Selling, General Management, Causes of Success and Failure, how to get 
Customers, Business Forms, etc. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


CAMHRON’S SHORT-HAND WRITER’S POCKHT GUIDH, 
being .a New and Improved System of Stenography, whereby that art 
may be acquired in a few hours, without the aid of a teacher. Royal 
32mo, cloth gilt, price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


THEH RHADY RECKONHER, or, Trader’s Sure Guide; con- 
taining accurate Tables of the value of any quantity of goods from jd. to 
£1, with Tables of Interest, Weights, und Measures, &c. Price 6d. 


GRAY’S INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC, for use in 
Schools and Private Instruction. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. ; 


A CATHCHISM FOR YOUNG COMMUNICANTS on the 
Nature and Use of the Sacrament of Our Lord’s Supper. By the late Rev. 
Dr. ANDREW THomsoN, Edinburgh. Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. 


JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
guage : containing many additional words not to be met with in former 
Pocket Edition, accentuated for Pronunciation on the basis of Walker. 
Diamond 32mo, neat Pocket Edition, cloth, price 6d.; post free for 7 
stamps. Also an 1§mo edition, cloth, price 9d.; post free for 11 stamps. 


WATT’S DIVINE SONGS, 18mo., with Engravings., Price 
3d.; post free for 4 stamps. 
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| LETTER WRITERS. | 
| .. New anp IMPROVED SERtss. InLusrratep Covers. 


THE GENTLEMEN’S LETTER WRITER; containing 75 

specimens of Letters on Business, Friendship, Love, Courtship, Marriage, 

and various other subjects, with applications for Situations, Forms of 
Receipts and Bills, Correspondents’ Directory, and List of Useful Abbre- 
viations, Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. 

THH LADIES’ LETTER WRITER containing 67 examples 
of Letters on Love, Courtship, Business, Friendship, and a variety of other 
subjects, with forms of Invitations, Cards, Notes, Bills, &c. ; Directions 
for Addressing persons of all Ranks, and List of Abbreviations. Price 
3d. ; post free for 4 stamps. 


HOW TO WRITE: a Pocket Manual of Composition and 
Letter Writing. Price 6d. ; post free for 7 stamps. 


THH MODEL LETTER-WRITHR, for the use of Ladies and 
Gentlemen: a complete Guide -to Correspondence; comprising 142 origi- 
nal Letters on Business, Love, Courtship, Marriage, and other subjects; 
Directions for Letter Writing, Instructions for making Wills, Forms of 
Invitations, Receipts, Bills, and Notes: Correspondents’ Directory, and 
copious List of Useful Abbreviations. Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 


THE PENNY LOV#E-LETTER WRITER: a complete Guide 
. to Correspondence on Love, Courtship, and Marriage. Price 1d.; free by 
post for 2 stamps. - 


RECITERS.'. 


LLOYD’S COMIO RECITER ; a Selection of favourite Comic © 
Pieces for Recitation. Price One Penny; post free for 2 stamps. 


THE MODERN RECILER; a Selection of Standard Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, selected from the best Modern Authors. Price 3d.; 
post free for 4 stamps. 


THE HANDBOOK OF RECITATION; a Selection of the 
newest and most popular Pieces. Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. 


THE RECITER; a Selection of first-class Pieces from the 
most popular Authors. Price 3d.; post free for 4 stamps. | 


THE POPULAR REOCITER, or Handbook of Modern Elo-- 
cution; a Selection of the choicest pieces in Prose and Verse, for Recita- 
tion, 18mo, sewed, fancy cover. price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. | 


RECITATIONS AND. READINGS; selected from the best 
Authors. This Book is unequalled as a cheap collection of Recitations. 
Price 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. Si. 


\ 


Marrs’ PENNY HEADLINE Copy Books. 


-In Ten Copy Books, with Engraved Headlines, consisting of 


a Series of Progressive Lessons in Penmanship, from the simplest to the 
most difficult. ye a 


\ 


1. Initiatory Lessons. 6. Half-Text or Round Hand. 
2. Combination of Letters. | 7. Half-Text and Smaill.. 

3. Combination of Words. 8. Small Hand. 

4, Text or Large Hand. | 9, Text, Half-Text, and Small. 
5. Text and Round Hand. 10. Current Hand. . 


‘1 Dozen post free for 13 stamps, 


MARRS’ TWOPENNY HEADLINE Copy Books. 


In Ten Oopy Books, with Engraved Headlines, on Superfine 
. Paper, consisting of a series of Progressive Lessons in Penmanship, from 
the simplest to the most difficult. 


1. Initiatory Lessons. 6. Half-Text or Round Hand. 

2. Combination of Letters. 7. Half-Toxt and Small. — 

3.. Combination of Words. 8. Small Hand. 

4. Text or Large Hand. - 9, Text, Half-Text, and Small. 
5. Text and Round Hand. | 10. Current Hand. | 


1 Dozen post free for 26 stamps. 


‘ i _ ‘ ve : x 
MARRS’ City OF GLASGOW PENNY PENCILS. 


For GEenerRAt Use. Nor to st Excettep, In Srx Divrerent Decrees. 


H Hard. BB Soft and Black. 
HB Hard, yet Black. BBB Softer and very Black. 
B Medium, for General Use. F Fine and Firm. 


These Pencils are made of a really good Lead, and will be found very 


. guitable for all kinds of Writing, as specified above. 1 Dozen post free 


for 14 stamps. 
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